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CHAPTER I 


T WISH to make it quite clear that it was neither gold 
nor game that attracted me to the Golcooda hill 
tracts. At one time this area had been a big game 
hunter's paradise but had fallen into disrepute during 
the last two decades as a result of the phenomenal 
number of deaths from mameating tigers. 

I 

The average man-eater is a tough and cunning brute 
but from all accounts the Golcooda specimens were 
fiends incarnate and had been responsible for a whole 
series of ghastly incidents. 

1 have spent most of my life in quest of big game 
and long before these events took place I had had a 
vague suspicion that there was more going on there than 
met the eye. 

1 have shot many man-eaters and learn to treat them 
with considerable respect, but, even so, I have never 
heard of one in any other part of India that was not 
finally brought to book. Yet here was a large tract of 
hill country given over to what can only be described 
as a veritable reign of terror. 

The latest victims were two American girls who 
had disappeared without leaving any trace whatsoever ; 
not only were the girls missing but the 
Shikaris and porters had failed to return. The Police 
had tried to trace them without success and it was the 
generally accepted theory that the girls must have fallen 
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victims to a tiger and that the s^faiF had decided to m^e 
a bolt with the loot; this would have been considerable 
as they were very well equipped and expense had been 
no object when they were fitting out the expedition. 

1 knew them both and 1 am afraid I was partly 
responsible for their ill-fated trip to India. Barbara 
Eve was the daughter of a millionaire and her friend, 
loan Stainforth, I had known, and loved, for years. We 
were engaged once but somehow drifted apart as 1 was 
badly bitten with the wander lust in those days and we 
failed to agree on the subject of settling down. She was 
a small person with tawny hair and hazel eyes and the 
most perfect figure I have ever seen. 

Jkm 

We remained the best of friends and 1 stayed with 
her parents on my last trip to America* They gave a 
dance in my honour the night before X sailed and 1 told 
her that I was giving up the wilds and would she 
me! She would not and I did not blame her* I should 
I 13 .V 6 tsilcdi my clisiiicG before mid now tbst X ii3.d b3.d my 
fill of the life 1 wanted, it was too late. Or was it? 

‘Is this really the end? I asked* 

“Of course it is darling"’, she replied* But I did 
not believe her and swore that 1 would ask again* 

I had not expected to see them arrive in India a 
few months later and was laid up after a riding accident 
while they were fixing up details of their trip* Joan 
came to see me several times in hospital, and I did my 
best to persuade them to phange their plans* 

Some idiot had mentioned Golcood^ to them, a fatal 
thing to do before Barbara Eve, who is generally in the 
news and invariably the first woman to be doing 
something or other* She had almost started an “inter- 
national incident” in Arabia, which delighted the press 
but caused endless trouble for already over- worked 
British officials* I forget the details but it was something 
to do with a Bedouin raid, and someone was shot* 
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1 hated to think of Joan in her company as Barbara 
collected trouble like a pi-dog collects fleas. Even so, I 
had heard that she was a capable person and a magnifi- 
cent shot and I did not envy anyone who tried to get 
the better of her. Having failed to prevent them going 
on the trip, the best 1 could do was to give them my 
shikari Ramlakhan, who has worked for me since he 
was a boy. He first joined me with his father Ranjit 
and since Ranjit gave up the game through old age has 
been in charge of all my shooting bandobast. 

Now 1 knew, although the police refused to believe 
it, that no loot on earth would persuade Ramlakhan to 
depart from the straight and narrow path, unless he 
had been mur(Jered, and it was inconceivable that a 
gang of camp followers would get the better of him; he 
would have returned to me sooner or later. My argu- 
ments failed to make any impression on the police and 
1 was equally disinclined to believe that he could have 
fallen a victim to a tiger. He had been in at the death 
of over a hundred and save for his old father, knew 
more about their ways than any man living. 

There is little to tell about myself. I was thirty 
years* old at the time these events took place; I had 
inherited my uncle’s tea estate, but having a rooted 
aversion to office work had handed over the manage- 
ment to a better man than myself and spent the next 
ten years knocking about the world in search of big 
game. 

1 took several months to recover from my accident 
and almost four had elapsed before 1 was fit enough to 
take the trail in search of the missing girls. My first 
move was to visit old Ranjit at his village in Bihar as 1 
valued his advice above everything and knew that he 
was just as anxious over the fate of his son. 

1 found the old man, he must have been over 
seventy, looking incredibly fit and absolutely determined 
to accompany me. We sat round my camp fire that 
night and went into the question from every conceiv- 
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able angle* He bad. once been on a shooting trip in 
the Golcboda hills with my uncle on whose tea estate 
he worked, but that had been many years ago and 
before the place had acquired its present unenviable 
reputation* 1 give you his story as he told it to me 
round our camp fire that night. 



CHAPTER 11 


RANJIT'S TALE 

« 

TT was in the time of Stanton Sahib, your honour^s 
uncle, that 1 first entered. Golcooda. Some sahibs 
had come up from Calcutta on a visit and it was decided 
to show them sport- 1 cannot remember their names 
now, but 1 well remember an engineer sahib, one who 
always talked of finding gold and was much laughed at 
by the other sahibs. W^e shot for many days and got 
good sport but always this sahib would be looking in 
the rivers and asking Questions of the Goldars who 
inhabit all this area even to the borders of Nepal Terai. 
Now, the sahib was right in a way for .there is gold 
A there but only in such quantities as may be found in 
many rivers in Hindustan; just sufficient for a P^^r 
man who works all day to make a few rupees. 1 myself 
explained this to the sahib but he would have none of 
it and showed me pieces of rock, which proved to his 
own satisfaction that larger quantities of gold might be 

found. 

One day the sahib left camp early and that was the 
last time that any of us saw him alive. Ry tiffin 
the sahib had not returned so Stanton Sahib ordered a 
search to be made and I lost much faith with the 
log over this matter. All my life 1 have followed the 
spoor of the jungle folk but the footsteps of this sahib 
went no further than a certain hill above our camp. It 
seemed to me that someone had removed all traces ox 
footsteps but the sahib log laughed me to scorn and 
ordered that the search be continued ; it was not until 
the following day that we found him. 
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There was a certain place where water from a small 
stream fell from a great height and it was there that 
we found the sahib, lying with a great stone across 
his chest and the water falling on his body from 
above. It was dgreed amongst the sahib log that 
the stone must have been dislodged by the force of 
the water and so fallen upon the sahib. Even at that 
time it appeared strange to me that so little water 
should dislodge so great a stone, but who was 1 to 
against the wisdom of the sahibs . It seemed to 
me that this was an evil place and it was shortly after- 
wards that man-eaters appeared in Golcooda where 
they have remained ever since and killed many good 

sahibs.” 

That was Ranjit’s tale more or less as he told it to 
me and I lay awake for hours turning it over in my 
mind. 

It brought back memories of my uncle and I 
remembered his version of the engineer’s death which 
had been put down as a genuine accident. He had also 
mentioned Ranjit’s unaccountable failure to follow the 
dead man’s tracks which should have stood out a mile 
to one who could follow a wounded beast even when 
the blood had ceased flowing and nothing was visible 
to the European eye. 

; 

1 now had all the information 1 was likely to get 
but was 1 being logical or was I being led astray in my 
implicit faith in old Ranjit 1 

Was 1 right in accepting Ranjit’s opinion that there 
was something fishy going on, even in those days, when 
my uncle and the remainder of , his party had accepted 
the accident theory without any shadow of suspicion ? 

I jotted down the facts on a piece of paper next 
morning : 

(1) Golcooda had once been a normal big game 
area* 


\ 
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(2) An ill-fated shooting trip resulting in the death 
of a man, who believed that gold in workable quantities 

existed in the area. 

(3) Ranjit’s suspicions due to the absence of tracks 
and his doubts about the actual accident. 

(4) A whole series of deaths from man-eating 
tigers over a period of years. 

(5) The complete disappearance of an expedition 
led by a faithful servant. 

Xt certainlv seemed enough to go on and X decided 
that, whatever the result, I would see it through. 

X had never visited the Golcooda area although it 
lay close to my estate but I knew it to be typi^^l hUl 
country and very densely w'ooded. The inhabitants 
were aborigines and had at one time been recruited to 
pluck tea but my uncle had given up using them as they 
had proved to be quarrelsome and indolent. Their 
country had never been developed and even the missions 
had given them up as a bad job and ceased to waste 
time on such unpromising material* i hey lived pn 
what they could kill with their bows and arrows and 
cultivated a little .paddy in the valleys. Like most 

aborigines they used poisoned weapons and wore little 

but a waist clout. They lacked the cheerfulness that 
one generally associates with this type of people, and 

kept very much to themselves. 

l^anjit told, me that in my uncle s time 
freouently came into the local town on market days 
but had long since ceased doing so and had now become 
a completely self-contained community occupying a few 
hundred square miles of jungle fastness. 

Such was the area we decided to enter and 1 thougnt 
that the less said about our venture the better. It is 
quite impossible to keep anything in the nature or an 
expedition secret in India, but I made up my mind to 
travel light with twenty trusted followers from Ranjit s 
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village and take only one tent and very little baggage. 
TTIk-IS would §ivc us 3. sporting cli.^riC'C oF st3irtiu^ off 

from scratch. 

Barbara Eve's trip had commenced from the village 
of Pindu, where the only motorable road comes to an 
abrupt end. There had once been some talk 
exteni*ng it but the whole place had got such a bad 
name that no labour could be found to carry out the 
project and the benefits from opening up the country 
did not justify any special effort to get it done. 

Over a dozen sportsmen must have seen their last 
glimpse of civilization when passing through this 
village as it was the obvious kicking-'off place for a 
shooting-trip. Eor this reason I decided to start near 
the foothills which adjoined the Government reserved 
forests many miles further west. 

This would disarm suspicion and 1 could cut 
across the girls' trail farther back as it seemed unlikely 
that they had come to grief during their fiirst few 
days' trek. 

Ranjit's porters could be relied on as the old man 
was very popular and they had all worked for me at 
one time or another. It was only fair to warn them that 
1 expected trouble, which I did, and promised them 
double wages. 

The only other member of the party was Brag, my 
bull mastiff. He had been given to me by Joan, who 
had found his views on the duties of a watch dog rather 
embarrassing in a civilized world. He had an uncertain 
temper and did not suffer fools gladly. He once saved 
my life when a dacoit broke into my tent while 1 was 
down with malaria, so you will not wonder when I say 
that Brag and 1 will never part while either of us 
are alive. 

I took two rifles, a double barrelled .450 and a 
small Mannlicher with telescopic sights, which I have 
found unsurpassed for accuracy and very useful when 
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shooting for the pot. 1 also took two shot guns and 
many hundred rounds of buck shot which are an 
excellent antidote to short range arguments. Apart 
from ammunition, we cut everything else down to the 
bare minimum. We also took four hill ponies, one for 
Ranjit to ride and the remaining three as pack 
animals, which would also be useful if we had casualties 
to carry. 


CHAPTER 111 



TATE started on May the ■ 25 th and spent an unevent- 
^ ful three days skirting the edge of the Governrnent 

reserved forests. On the fourth day we 

cooda country and an air of alertness sPjead through 

the party. 1 was pleased to see it and realised that 1 

had a good crowd with me. 


1 expected to hit the girls’ trail either late in the 
evening or some time the following day and was more 
than surprised when one of the boys who had gone on 
ahead came running back with news of ^ 
but, although sufficiently interesting in itself, it h^ 
belonged to the party we were looking tor. f 
were tattered remains of three small tents pitched be- 
neath a sheer wall of rock. This had protected them 
from the monsoon which would otherwise have 


obliterated everything. 


The camp had obviously been deserted for over a 

year and 1 decided to spend the day there and see what 
we could glean. The larger of the three tents was 
complete with camp furniture, which had suftered 
severely from the depredations of white ants and was 
obviously that of a sportsman; the other two had be" 
longed to servants and still contained worm-eaten 
remains of charpoys and some cooking utensils. There 
were no signs of firearms but 1 found a uniform 
containing a selection of khaki kit and a large bag of 
small change which would have been carried on a 
shooting trip for paying beaters. The only other 
of interest was a .45 Revolver bullet ! It seemed ^ a 
reasonable deduction that a revolver had been kept in 
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the case, which, judging by the untidiness of the 
contents, had been ransacked! The question I asked 
myself was, why should the thief have removed a 
revolver and left a large bag of cash which he could not 
possibly have missed ? The answer was beyond me 
and I decided to spend the rest of the day searching the 
vicinity of the camp with Ranjit who had already made 
a discovery on his own* 

He led me to the remains of a small “ lean to 
near the rock and showed me a collection of big game 
trophies* There were a couple of quite good sambhur 
heads and also a bison but the piece de resistance 
was the tattered remains of a tiger skin ! So someone 
had shot a Golcooda man-eater ! Ranjit brought the skin 
out into the sun and 1 think we both noticed the same 
thing simultaneously ; there were no claws on the fore- 
paws ! The skin, which had only been partly cured, 
had so deteriorated Trom exposure that it was 
impossible to see if these had been removed or were 
the result of a deformity. Ranjit shook his head and 
refused to venture an opinion so we continued our 
search, gradually quartering all the ground in the 
neighbourhood of the camp* 

Our next discovery was in the bed of a stream 
which we followed for about ,two miles in the hope of 
picking up tracks and we were not disappointed* At 
first we found only deer tracks of which there were an 
incredible number and we were about to turn back 
when Ranjit whistled softly through his teeth and 
pointed towards the left bank. There, as plain as 
daylight, were the pug marks of a tiger and tigress and 
neither had claws on the fore paws ! 1 have long ago 
lost all fear of the jungle but 1 think at that moment 1 
was really frightened and experienced that ^ prickly 
sensation down the spine which goes with it. The 
tracks were quite fresh and had probably been made 
during the night. It seemed impossible that a small 
part of India consisting of a few hundred square miles 
of jungle should contain a completely new species of 
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tiger. Ranjit was muttering to himself and 1 have 
never seen him so afFected* 

‘‘Ah Sahib, he remarked “truly this is an evil 

place/^ 

I had had hopM of lt'v“ mI 

XrSan'SlI and tha hyenas and jackals woidd have 
dij. felthfull, with the test. .^1 . 

&eatm but “ £,1 murdered or killed 

bv a man-eater, but someone had obviously been tnere 
since ; someone who was interested in arms. 

We returned to camp soon after midday and found 
the porters huddled together near iny tent in absolute 

tieer^had just walked in, soon after ; our departure, 
killed one of the men and aftef dra ggin^^ him n short 
distance had enjoyed an undisturbed n^al 
cover near the edge of the clearing. Our pack pome 
which were tethered a considerable distance further out 
had remained unharmed and were 

fully ; the whole thing was unbelievable and there was 
only one course open to me. 1 realized that I had to 
get that tiger and get it quick or the expedition would 
fail before we had started. 


All the porters had seen and remarked on the defor- 
med skin and- this incident following immediately atter 
had convinced them that it was an evil spint and no 

ordinary tiger that had coine ^ongst 
only one remedy to re-establish their morale 
was to prove to them as quickly as possible that we 
were dealing with something that was at least ot this 
earth. Normally one would have examined the area, 
decided on the most likely line of retreat, and carried out 
a beat. This was a method 1 would have hesitated to 
use if the quarry had been a normal man-eater ^^d I 
knew that it was absolutely out of the question under 
the present circumstances. 
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Itlwzs Ranjit who suggested a solution. 

^‘Sahib, why does a tiger take man instead of his 
lawful prey?'^ he asked. The answer was obvious — 
a tiger takes to man-eating as the result of a wound, or 
old age, as this is the only prey left within his capabi- 
lities of execution. 1 saw his point immediately. We 
had proof of three clawless tigers and neither of us had 
a doubt that this one would prove to be the same. 
The pack ponies had been left untouched and we had 
seen tracks of deer, which would never have existed in 
such quantities in an area that was known to contain 
tiger— at least not with the normal Indian specimen. 
The solution was to back pur fancy and follow up on 
the pack ponies. If we were wrong there would be a 
nasty incident but the stake was great. I had to find 
out the fate of the girl 1 loved and Ranjit had lost Ms 
son. Unless we killed the beast we would not go 
another yard as the porters, staunch as they were, 
would refuse to continue, and one could not blame 
them. 

We left immediately on two of the ponies ; Ranjit 
led the way covered by my heavy rifle with Brag, who 
refused to be left behind, anywhere, bringing up the 
rear. The trail was easy to follow and we ran into our 
quarry when still in ear-shot of the camp. He saw us 
immediately, whipped round as if to charge and then 
bolted. 1 had about five seconds in which to fire and 
broke his spine with my second shot. I might have lost 
him, as I missed with the first barrel, but he stumbled 
on to his nose which gave me the chance I wanted and 
we both leapt off our ponies to run up to him. He was 
a miserable specimen, barely taping eight feet. Every 
single claw on his fore-paws was missing ; obviously 
gouged out in his youth! 

I decided to sit back and think it out over a pipe 
before returning to camp. The pack ponies started to 
wander ‘"back and we let them go as it was the time for 
their evening meal* Old Ranjit was highly delighted. 
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tiger. Ranjit was muttering to himself and 1 have 
never seen Kini so affected* 

‘‘Ah Sahib/* he remarked “truly this is an evil 

1 had had hopes of finding some trace of the missing 
sportsman but it was faint hope. A tiger leaves 
of a human kill and the hyenas and jackals would have 
dealt faithfully with the rest. One might have found a 

SSr S man W either been murdered or killed 
bv?m.ni?te?£ut someone had obviously been there 
since ; someone who was interested in arms. 

We returned to camp soon after midday and found 
the porters huddled together near my tent m absolute 

tiger^had just walked in, soon after Jour departure, 
killed one of the men and aftef him u short 

distance had enjoyed an undisturbed rMal 
cover near the edge of the clearing. Our pack pome 
which were tethered a considerable distance further out 
had remained unharmed and were 

fully ; the whole thing was unbelievable and there was 
only one course open to me. 1 realized that 1 had to 
get that tiger and get it quick or the expedition would 

fail before we had started. 


All the porters had seen and remarked on the defor- 
med skin and- this incident following immediately after 

had convinced them that it was an evil spint and no 
ordinary tiger that had come ^ongst us. There was 
only one remedy to re-establish their morale and tn 
was to prove to them as quickly as possible that we 
were dealing with something that was at least of this 
earth. Normally one would have examined the area, 
decided on the most likely line of retreat, and carried out 
a beat. This was a method 1 would have hesitated to 
use if the quarry had been a normal man-eater and I 
knew that it was absolutely out of the question under 
the present circumstances* 
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It^as Ranjit who suggested a solution* 

‘‘Sahib, why does a tiger take man instead of his 
lawful prey?"’ he asked. The answer was obvious — 
a tiger takes to man-eating as the result of a wound, or 
old age, as this is the only prey left within his capabi- 
lities of execution. I saw his point immediately. We 
had proof of three clawless tigers and neither of us had 
a doubt that this one would prove to be the same. 
The pack ponies had been left untouched and we had 
seen tracks of deer, which would never have existed in 
such quantities in an area that was known to contain 
tiger— at least not with the normal Indian specimen. 
The solution was to back pur fancy and follow up on 
the pack ponies. If we were wrong there would be a 
nasty incident but the stake was great* I had to find 
out the fate of the girl 1 loved and Ranjit had lost his 
son. Unless we killed the beast we would not go 
another yard as the porters, staunch as they were, 
would refuse to continue, and one could not blame 
them. 

We left immediately on two of the ponies ; Ranjit 
led the way covered by my heavy rifle with Brag, who 
refused to be left behind, anywhere, bringing up the 
rear. The trail was easy to follow and we ran into our 
quarry when kill in ear-shot of the camp. He saw us 
immediately, whipped round as if to charge and then 
bolted. 1 had about five seconds in which to fire and 
broke his spine with my second shot. 1 might have lost 
him, as I missed with the first barrel, but he stumbled 
on to his nose which gave me the chance 1 wanted and 
we both leapt off our ponies to run up to him. He was 
a miserable specimen, barely taping eight feet. Every 
single claw on his fore-paws was missing; obviously 
gouged out in his youth! 

1 decided to sit back and think it out over a pipe 
before returning to camp. The pack ponies started to 
wander back and we let them go as it was the time for 
their evening meal* Old Ranjit was highly delighted. 
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^siKib he remarked “we can now explain 

that tto i» A. work of ”°a„“t™?',ru 

are trulv saved.” 1 don’t think the old man ever said 

raS» 

m“£ aE u°to a ,ue« '““WAS W^rl 

golLn rule that any fool withjhree ^^J^s experience 
knows — ^in the excitement of the discoveiy 1 had ta 1 d 

to redoad ! 

- God what an end/’ 1 thought and at that morMnt 
Brag left my side and 

cat and bolted with a howl of terror tovvards the camp 
which was less than four hundred yards away. ®rag 
was on its tail and I followed as fast as 1 ^ould, reloa 
inv as 1 ran and desperately afraid that it would turn on 
Viim, as no dog living can last hiore than a second 
against a tiger. The episode ended in farce. 1 arrive 
in camp to find that the brute had run into the rock . 
face that extended behind our tents and was making 

desperate attempts to claw its way up* Every ^ 

fell Brag was on it and the beast was too terrified to 
attempt to defend itself. It was itnpossible to get a 
shot and the porters rose in a body and pelted it with 
rocks when they could do so without hurting the 
hound. It died like a rat, as no tiger should, or. tor 
that matter ever has to my knowledge. 


The porters were wild with excitement and vowed 
they would follow me anywhere but X realised that we 
were up against something incredibly bad, and I think 
Ranjit did too. This tiger was mutilated like the others 
and if we had kept the ponies would obviously i^^v^ 
have attacked us. The deformity, which was caused by 
man, also affected their speed and the porters, who had 
thought their last hour had come, said that the second 
tiger stumbled twice before it ran towards the rock 
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where] 'it possibly hoped to find a cave into which 
to bolt* 

We buried our first casualty that evening and I 
concentrated the camp in a small gully that afforded 
protection from three sides* I had the ponies tethered 
in the entrance, an absurd but obvious precaution that 
made me feel that we were living an ‘‘Alice in 
Wonderland existence* 

1 was beginning to see daylight at last. Someone 
had hit on a novel and gruesome method of keeping a 
complete area free from interference by producing a 
number, heaven knows how many, of deformed tigers. 
These could only live on human beings or any small 
game that was quite defenceless, but there was still 
much that was inexplicable* 



CHAPTER IV 


•THE nifiht was uneventful and I made an early start on 
■L the following morning. We were still only on the 
edee of Golcooda territory and I wished to pick up the 
fiirls’ trail as close to Pindu village as possible without 
making our presence known for success was obviously 
soino to depend on maintaining secrecy as long as 
possible so that 1 could see what we were up against 
before running into trouble. 

Enormous quantities of game appeared to exist, 
mostly sambhur and bison, which this particular type 
of tiver could not hope to tackle, and we saw very few 
specimens of smaller game. It was late in the evening 
before we struck the small jungle track running from 
Pindu, which must have been used by the missing 

party. 

We had moved in single file all day and had not 
been molested, probably because of the presence of the 
ponies, which we interspersed down the line, borne 
excitement was caused by finding a kill but this proved 
to have been done by a panther, which, judging by the 
tracks, was perfectly normal. 1 decided to camp in a 
clearing some distance off the track and took every 
precaution to make the place as secure as possible 
behind a light stockade which would just contain 
ourselves and the ponies. This entailed an enormous 
waste of time and would curtail each day’s march by 
several hours, but 1 saw nothing else for it. In any case 
the weather was against us at this time of year and it 
prevented me from attempting to push the porters 

too fast. 
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1 was woken up shortly after midnight by a low 
growl from Brag, who was sleeping beside me, and 
heard a faint jingling sound such as might be made by 
an animal in any of the local forms of harness and 
realized that someone was moving up the track. I was 
glad that I had decided to camp away from it and deter- 
mined to investigate in the early morning. 

1 was up before dawn and rode out to the trail with 
Brag as 1 had ruled that either Ranjit, who could handle 
a gun, or myself, would always remain behind with the 

porters. 

My guess of the night before proved correct and I 
found signs of a small tonga pulled by a pair of trotting 
bullocks having passed along the track. I made up my 
mind to follow it for an hour or two while it was still 
cool on the chance that it might have stopped. After 
some forty minutes Brag’s hackles started going up, so 
1 hastily dismounted and decided to risk going on on 
foot after tethering the pony. 

'iT 

I had known all along from my maps that the main 
Golcooda area lay in fairly high country but was not 
prepared for the sight that met my eyes as we emerged 
out of dense jungle into a long clearing skirting a river* 
Across on the other side lay some of the wildest-look^ 
ing country 1 have ever seen, consisting of range upon 
range of low foot-hills leading to the dark mountain 
mass beyond* The river was fairly deep and the owner of 
the bullock tonga was squatting on the bank with his 
back towards me* 

This was obviously a ford and he appeared to be 
enjoying a smoke before wading his bullocks across* I 
decided to wait and see what his next move would be, 
and studied the view through my glasses* 

One thing was certain and that was that the maps 
were inaccurate* The area had never been surveyed since 
the last century and the old maps gave one no idea of the 
steep rise of the country or the number of foot-hills 
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which would have to be laboriously crossed before one 
really started to climb* 

The man, having finished his smoke, proceeded to 
divest himself of his clothes, which were those of the 
ordinary poorer class of Indian, and hid them carefully 
under a rock* He then passed out of sight down the 
river bank, apparently to bathe, and reappeared dressed 
in the usual aborigine waist clout and carrying a bow 
under his arm. This was obviously the time for deci*' 
sive action and waiting until he had turned to harness 
up the bullocks, 1 stepped swiftly out of cover with my 
rifle at the ready. I had not gone twenty yards before 
he whipped round with his bow half-drawn — I had not 
expected much in the nature of opposition and the 
arrow missed my ear by an inch, Brag was on him in a 
flash and got him down, so 1 dropped my rifle and 
joined in the scrimmage. He was covered in freshly 
applied grease from head to foot, and without the dog I 
would never have stood the chance unless I had used my 
hunting knife, which I would have hesitated to do. At 
this stage I still thought in terms of the law and a civilize 
ed world although later I was to realize that sixteenth- 
century conditions still exist in some parts of the world. 
With Brag’s assistance the struggle was brief and I laid 
him out with one on the jaw before tying him up in his 
‘‘civvy” clothes, which I unearthed from under the rock. 
I realized that one might easily be seen from the oppo- 
site bank so bundled him into the cart and drove the 
bullocks back into the jungle to where 1 had tethered 
the pony. 1 hitched the pony to the back of the cart, 
put Brag in with my assailant, and drove the whole 
collection back to camp. 

We pulled our friend out on arrival and realized at 
once that he was dying. The porters carried him over 
to my tent, where I kept a medicine chest but there 
was nothing we could do for him. His left arm had 
swollen horribly in the neighbourhood of a small cut 
above the elbow. It was obviously poison and Ranjit 
showed me his bundle of arrows which were one and all 
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coated with a green, slimy substance* He had somehow 
contrived to wriggle onto one of his own arrows in the 
cart as I was certain that he, had not done it during the 
struggle* I had noticed his light colour when 1 first 
spotted him and it was now obvious at a glance that the 
man was an Anglo-Indian* To say that I was thunder- 
struck is an under statement* I have been in many 
strange places but have never been so/ flabbergasted in 
my life as I was at that moment. 

The cart contained a collection of stores that any 
planter, who lived out in the blue might have laid in 
when he did his monthly shopping expedition in the 
nearest town* 

The only other item of interest was a sporting rifle 
complete with case, and 1 wondered why he chose to 
use his bow instead ! 

By this time, his whole arm had turned blue and I 
ordered them to bury him at once* As they were carry- 
ing him off I noticed a glint of gold-ion his finger and 
walked up idly to examine it* It was a massive gold 
ring, clumsily worked, and the crest was the one I bore 
on my own signet ring ! 



CHAPTER V 


THE discovery of the ring bearing my family 
^ me to do some quick thinking. The family had been 
in India for three generations and the tea estate was 
fourwicd by luy grcindfatber, who left it to his eldest son^ 
my uncle, George Stanton. My father never came out 
to the country and nor would 1 have done if Uncle 
George had not died childless and left me th.e estate. 

I never met my grandmother who would never even 

mention his name. 

^^y only link with the past was tl-anjit and X decided 
to take him into my confidence and explain the signifi- 
cance of the ring. The old man was most reluctant to 
say anything but eventually admitted that my grand- 
father had been a hard man and much feared by all the 
coolies on the estate. He also remembered my grand- 
mother, who had left the country after bearing him two 
sons and never returned. This I already knew and 
remembered being told as a child that she had a nervous 
break-'down and died in England shortly afterwards. 

If there was a bar sinister in the family it was a fairly 
safe bet that it came from my grandfather as my Uncle 
George had been a clean-living man and loved by every- 
one who met him. Ranjit was too much of the old 
family retainer to admit even to himself that there could 
be anything bad in any of us, but the episode of the 
ring had shaken him and 1 hoped that he would tell me 
more later on. His knowledge of the country was also 
very limited as he had only visited it once during the 
close of the last century and that was much further 
north than our present location. 
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When 1 had set out on this expedition I had been 
prepared for trouble of some sort but nothing of the 
magnitude that now appeared to be piling up. I toyed 
with the idea of sending for assistance as 1 knew a lot 
of good men who would welcome a month^s leave and 
a spot of excitement but I decided against it* I was 
convinced that the girls were alive and a big show 
would spoil all chance of secrecy, which 1 considered 
essential at this stage. 

There was, however, one obvious precaution. I 
could ensure that whatever fate befell me there would 
be some record left for those who followed after. 

I told Ranjit that we would not move until the 
following morning and spent the rest of the day writing 
a full report of all that had happened to date. This I 
sealed and entrusted to one of the men and instructed 
him to take one of the ponies and deliver it to Travers, 
the manager of my estate. I omitted nothing and told 
Travers that if I had not got in touch with him in four 
weeks time he was to take what action he thought fit. 
The porter was an intelligent lad and by nightfall should 
have reached Pindu where he was not to tarry on ,any 
account* The loss of one of our precious ponies might 
have been serious but we had the two bullocks which 
would well serve as pack animals. The cart 1 ordered 
to be burnt after removing the stores, some of which I 
needed. The rest we buried, and spent the afternoon 
in removing all traces of the campus existence. 

The discovery that my maps were practically useless 
was going to complicate matters. 1 had seen enough ot 
the country through my glasses to realize that it would 
be fatal to cross the river by the ford, which was bound 
to be watched. Ranjit agreed with me that it would 
be best to travel along the bank and cross much further 
down as it would probably be fordable in many places. 

The night was uneventful and we moved off early 
next morning after a last look round to see that we had 
left no trace of the camp. A thunder-storm broke on 
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US shortly afterwards, a blessing we had not expected ; 
it meant that anyone who came to look for the 
missing man would not find the tell-tale cart tracks 
which were beyond our power to remove. 

The bullocks were splendid specimens and appeared 
to be quite used to the jungle 

of removing the bells from their necks as .these had been 
largely responsible for the downfall of their late owner. 

We had been travelling for nearly five hours before 
we attempted to approach the river and spent the rest 
of the day marching along the banks in the hopes of 
finiiing a Crossing and it was not until four o’clock that 
we found a possible place. This was the scene of our 
second disaster, and I blamed myself for not having 
anticipated it. 

The first man had hardly entered the water when a 
crocodile got him ; the pony he was leading blundered 
in after him and that went too* It was all over in a few 
seconds and there was absolutely nothing that we could 
have done. The water was only waist deep where they 
entered and in normal circumstances the risk of crossing 
should not have been great. The only answer was to 
build a raft which meant that we should not be across 
until noon the following day. Luck was against us with a 
vengeance as there was only a few weeks left before the 
rains broke and then we might be held up indefinitely. 

The porters fell to with a will and 1 admired their 
spirit in carrying on under such circumstances. They 
cut down all the necessary trees before nightfall and I 
passed a bottle of whisky round to cheer them up as the 

place was too open to risk lighting a camp fire. 

A tiger visited the camp during the night but the 
presence of the animals kept him oft. 1 saw him once 
soon after midnight sitting up like a dog and watching 
the camp intently. He was a large beast but very 
emaciated and I imagine that most of the brutes must 
have been on the verge of starvation. He . was , still 
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about on the following morning and held up the work 
as the porters had to cut creepers with which to bind the 
raft together and would never get the job done that day 
if they had to go everywhere hampered by the ponies 
and bullocks* I did not wish to risk firing a shot before 
we made the crossing and it looked as if we might have 
to waste yet another day, until some bright spark 
suggested using the aborigine's bow. It was anyhow 
worth trying so we moved the animals out of sight on 
the far side of the camp which brought the tiger out 
immediately. One of the porters plugged him squarely 
in the ribs before he had made up his mind to charge 
and I put rifle up in case of accidents. 

Under normal circumstances, nine tigers out of 
ten would have made themselves exceptionally nasty 
but these Golcooda specimens obeyed no known rules. 
The beast howled like a “banshee’’ and bit furiously 
at the shaft without making any attempt to either attack 
us or run. It died in agony twenty minutes later, 
poor brute. After this the work went on apace and 
our raft was ready by the afternoon. It would carry 
either six men or one animal and two men, which 
would be a tricky load to ferry across. 

% 

We waited until dark and luck was with us this 
time as the whole party made the trip in safety. A 
large mugger followed the raft on most of the trips but 
made no attempt to molest us which was just as well as 
it was a crazy contraption at the best and started to 
break up before the last load was across. 

It was a clear moonlight night and what by day 
seemed grim and forbidding now took on an air of 
enchantment. It was hard to believe that this dark 
mountain mass skirted by a silvery river held some 
ghastly secret of appalling evilness. Listening to the 
gentle lap lap of the water my mind went back to Joan 
and a certain river which we had swum by moonlight on 
even such a night as this. Thoughts of happier times 
are ever apt to lull one into a sense of false security 
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and mine were switched into quite a different plane by 
the sudden whirr and rattle of a drum ! I listened 
intently for a second or two and then the sound ceased. 

Drums are a common feature of the marriage season 
in India but this one sent a message, if I was not 
' Tntst-alfpn, and recalled a time in Africa, the only place 
where I have heard such music. A minute passed, and 
ti>pn another, until I heard the sound 1 had half- 
expected. Further away this time but unmistakably the 
same note taken up by another drummer and passed on 
as surely as any telegraphic system. 

m,. 

It was idle to speculate on the nature of the 
message; perhaps it signified that our arrival in the 
forbidden land had been seen and reported, or possibly 
only a matter of retailing the village gossip. 

Whatever the significance 1 was determined to 
investigate, 1 have ever been prepared to meet trouble 
half way and decide to utilize my ability to travel in the 
jungle by night. 1 acquired this gift during a short 
sojourn with some ivory poachers and it has frequently 
proved useful. " 

Leaving Ranjit to bed down the camp, I stole out 
with Brag as my only companion. 



CHAPTER VI 


T HAD a good idea of the direction of the first drum 
^ which could be little more than couple of miles away 
and relied on Brag as a sufficient deterrent to unwel- 
come attentions from any Golcooda tiger; I also had a 
shrewd idea that we would see no more of them. No 
community could exist with such things about and what 
better protection than to loose them in the surrounding 
plains jungle with a crocodile infested river as one’s 
second line of defence and a preventative against having 
so unwelcome a monstrosity coming back on one. 

What sort of country lay in the high hills I could 
not foresee but knew that the intervening fifty miles 
from the river was cut up by ranges of low foot-hills 
and would entail a four days’ march at the very least 
before we could expect to start climbing. This sort of 
going is the most trying in the world and would 
discourage anyone attempting it for the mere sake 
of sport. 

Brag andlhad covered little more than a mile before 
we saw the twinkling lights of a small village, nestling 
beneath the first series of foot-hills. Something appeared 
to be in the wind as it is most unusal to find an Indian 
village lit up so late at night. 

Stealth was definitely indicated and I crept forward 
with infinite caution until we reached the outskirts. 
Brag is intensely obedient but 1 prayed that we wouldn’t 
bump a pi-dog as there are lirnits to even canine 
endurance and Brag hated them with a deep contempt. 

It was the usual small jungle village consisting of 
less than thirty huts and most of the adult members 
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were gathered round the man with the drum* They 
appeared to be expecting something and 1 crawled up as 
close as 1 dared. My apprenticeship on the tea estate 
had given me a fair smattering of the hill dialect m these 
parts and 1 could catch an odd word here and 
The conversation was mainly on trivial matters but 
there was no mistaking the air of tension. 1 waited 
nearly an hour, suffering a plague of mosquitoes before 
the other drum began to speak again. A long message 
this time, which was answered by a few taps from the 
drummer in the village. A babble of conversation 
immediately broke out and I gathered that someone 
pretty important was missing and it was a safe bet that 
they were referring to the deceased Anglo-^lnciian. i Jiere 
were also vague references that X could not catch to 
someone referred to as ‘ the master The next renMrk 
stjijtled me to such an extent that 1 nearly sat up bolt 
upright ; 1 must have made some sound as one or two 
looked in our direction but appeared satisfied that it 
was nothing out of the ordinary. Brag, bless his heart, 
lay like a log with his head resting against my knee. 
The remark in question referred to a white woman and 
1 strained my ears to pick up the gist of tlie conversa- 
tion. An old grey-beard remarked that nothing but 
trouble would attend their coming and someone ^Is® 
chipped in to say that it was a bad day for Ratu \vhen 
the woman escaped! This was real news and a thrill 
ran through my whole body. So the girls had not fallen 
victims to a Golcooda tiger and at least one of them 
must be alive. After this the party broke up and I 
heard no more of any interest ; at least I had achieved 
something but I was still groping in the dark. 


No dangers attended our return to camp and I lay 
down and turned the whole matter over in my mind. Up 
till now 1 had largely been influenced by normal civilized 
rules and it was now obvious that I was up against a 
highly illegal organization. Some master mind had 
exploited one of the most inaccessible parts of India and 
built up a legend of man-eating tigers, which had accoun- 
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ted for any wandering sportsmen that entered the area, 
tigers that were a myth in the respect that they were 
a product of human ingenuity* The reason behind all 
this I as yet did not know but suspected mineral wealth 
of some sort* What had happened to the girls 1 knew 
not and it did not bear thinking about at this stage* 

The remainder of the night passed very quickly and 
I had made up my mind before dawn broke. I decided 
to put the porters in the picture and if they were willing 
to see the show through I would bivouac in the safest 
area I could find and make no further move until I had 
gathered further information. 

1 called them all round me before we marched and 
put the whole thing to them. They were with me to a 
man and only requested that they should be armed at 
the first opportunity, a suggestion that I was only too 
ready to agree to. Our last precaution before moving 
off was to conceal our raft so that our line of retreat 
across the river might be assured. 

The country we passed through that day certainly 
lived up to my expectations as we no sooner topped one 
foot-hill before we were ascending the next ; the valleys 
in between were negligible and the whole country rose 
steeply. We moved in single .file and avoided all tracks 
as I wished to maintain absolute secrecy until I had 
established a fairly safe base to operate from. Ranjit 

.#Jr 

led the way on his pony as the old man has a wonderful 
eye for country. And I followed close behind. He 
appeared not too happy about something and paused 
frequently until I asked him what the matter was. 

* ‘Listen, Sahib’’ he replied and I heard that typical 
bird call that one hears in the jungle at night, a sort of 
“ Toe Toe ”* The significance was lost on me for a 
few seconds until I realized that it was nearly midday ! 
It came again on our left and was answered by someone 
further back. 1 whispered to Ranjit to carry on while 
I stepped out of the line and allowed them to pass me. 
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We had certainly been discovered and followed but 
if thefre were only two of them the situation m g ^ 

waited ten minutes on the trail before my night bird 

from the night before, an evil looking fellow carry- 
Fng Jbowat the ready and clad in little that was not 
provided by nature. 1 will not shoot a man down in 
cold blood and salved my conscience by calling out o 
him as he passed. Even so 1 had to fire twice and he 
made a desperate effort to draw his bow as the first 

bullet struck him. 

1 waited another two minutes and then ran as fast 
as I could up the path, pnjit heard the shot faintly 
and halted the party but the other watcher had not a 
1 again heard the cry of a night jar as 1 reached the 

porters. 

I sent five men back to biXry the man and collect 

his weapons and told Ranjit to carry on as if nothing 
had happened and to make a fair amount of 
and 1 with four of the best trackers moved off to the 
left flank and proceeded as quickly as possible, ihe 
next time we heard the bird call it was only a hundred 
yards ahead and I sent Brag on with a wave o my an . 
We heard a shriek of fear followed by a dull thud and 
ran like rabbits towards the sound ; it was a rnere 
youth this time and I only pulled Brag off just in time. 
We took care that he had no opportunity of doing away 
with hirnself and rejoined the main body with our ^first 
prisoner. The five men had returned from their task and 
our armament was now increased by two more bows. 

1 wished to waste no time in questioning the man at 
this stage and told Ranjit to move off along the next 
valley. This contained a small rocky water-course and 
we followed it . for ten miles before striking off again 
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going but we left no tracks and. both man and beast 
were dead beat before we began to climb again. 

1 pushed them unmercifully and by nightfall I had 
found the place I wanted. A small valley near a stream 
with the whole of one end blocked by a landslide. The 
stream, which was a tiny one, had found its way round 
through a fault in the rock face but I realized that our 
position might be untenable when the rains broke. It 
was unlikely that anyone would come on us by cither 

foot-hill as the going was vile ; the open end of the 
valley was easily defensible. 

Our prisoner had marched with us on the end of a 
rope and had lost most of his fear when offered food 
during a short halt. He obviously expected to come to 
a sticky end and I hoped that he would prove usXl! 

I made Ranjit put all our cards on the table and 
explain the object of our expedition^. The boy, he was 
little more, was then given the chance of becoming our 
ally or remaining a prisoner. In any case he would be 
watched and I decided that the risk of losing him was 
well worth while under the circumstances. We also 
explained to him that we were only the advance party of 
a great influx of invaders, who would enter the country 
as we had, and put an end to the reign of terror. He 
d^ided on the former course and I think he was greatly 
influenced by the fact that we had penetrated further 
into the country than anyone in living memory. This 

is the gist of his story, which we got out of him bit 
by bit : 

The country was ruled by * The Masters ^ who 
lived on the mountain. The villagers paid no land rent 
but were expected to carry out any orders that came 
from above and only village headmen ever saw these 
people. Speculation and gossip on the subject was 
discouraged but it was generally accepted that their 
rulers were of white origin. 
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'TU. «,ntikted tigers were exported from the mourn 
tain and loosed m ^ of them and it was 

generally believed th . Y . * these monstro- 

.he cou„«y 

Sw river fell » «!.«.» “ .“y” f 1 “bfeel 

^ortv belonging to the white ■women had been 

ambushed and two g tLt the hills would be free 

up -with some oia l g j ^be river and entered 

again once a white man crossed tne river anu 

Golcooda proper. 

The bov was very hazy about this part of the tale ut 

ine D y women had escaped with a 

he knew that one ot the women nau , 

shikari belonging to the party and was e 

ftXnv in the West. She had not been recovered as the 

■villavers in that area had revolted against the authori y 
Is eieSfwar Ind now fhrther trouble was brewing 

foumey.^ This was all the boy could teU us ^ut it was 
wScome news and 1 went to sleep with a plan already 

in ntiy mind* 


CHAPTER VII 


T SLEPT like a log that night and 1 think it was the 
first time that 1 had any peace of mind for months. 
One of the girls was anyhow still alive and the disaffected 
area might well come in on my side. One gathered 
from the boy^s account that whoever it was who ruled 
in the mountains had ‘lost face ^ by bringing white 
people into the country and were faced by a rebellion 
against their authority. The boy could not tell me 
where the white woman lay seemed willing to lead me 
to the area of revolt which he said was little more than 
a day’s march. 

I did not wish to lose my present bivouac area, 
which was well protected, and as yet unknown to 
anyone. I could trust Ranjit to hold the fort and 
decided to set out myself with the guide and ten men. 

We left soon after dawn, taking one pony only 
and travelling as light as possible. Our guide, who 
said his name was Khaita, set a pace that we were hard 
put to keep up with, but we were now travelling along 
the valleys and the going was much easier. I called a 
short halt at midday and we carried on again at the 
same breath-taking pace. The air was cooler now that 
we were in the hills, otherwise we would never have 
kept it up. 

Several times during the day we saw tracks of tiger 
and 1 was relieved to see that they were normal. By 
the evening Khaita considered that we were near our 
destination and 1 was about to call a halt for the night 
when we ran slap into a party of wood cutters armed 
to the teeth with bows and spears. There was nothing 
for it and 1 raised my hands in a gesture that is recog- 
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nized the world over. There were only ei^t of them 
but my unarmed porters would not have stood a chance. 

SScs and mlieved me of my rifle. The pistol under my 
left shoulder was not noticed and 1 still had the chance 
of shooting my way out if the worst came ^ 

1 had great difiiculty in controlling Brag and thought for 
a moment that they might kill him but they allowed me 
to tie him up with a piece of rope off the P^ck pony. 
They were obviously three parts convinced that we 
were all right but said that the headman of the village 
would have to decide our fate. 


were iicsirinS tliG ftud crossing 3.n open 

cleartog Xn Brag let out a deep-throated bay and tore 
himself out of my hands. The hound appeared to be 
half demented and hurled himself forward with the 
loose end of rope trafling behind him. Our captors who 
had hitherto said nothing shared my astonishmeiit and 
we could hear the dog giving tongue long after it was 

out of sight. 

Ten minutes later we were in the village and there 
was my Joan lying on the ground half smothered by 
the great hound, who was still unable to control his 
music and had brought the whole population out with 

his uproar. 

1 ran towards her and the next moment she was in 
my arms and no man stopped us ; 1 think they saw 
something in our faces and knew that here were two 
people whom only death would part again. XDarlmg 
Darling,” she cried *T knew you would come one day.” 
Six months in the jungle had not spoilt her beauty and 
her face and arms were tanned a rich brown. We 
were interrupted by the arrival of the village headman 
with Bamlakhan and 1 realised that 1 owed him a debt 
I could never hope to repay. He said that the “Miss 
Sahib” would tell me about the first part of their 
adventure and put me rapidly in the picture over the 
present simation. 
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They had escaped from the mountain five months 
ago and after a ghastly journey lasting over twelve days 
had arrived in the village where they had been extremely 
well treated. He confirmed Khaita’s legend about the 
belief that the country would be free when the first 
white person crossed the river and said that all the 
villages in the western foot-hills had risen in revolt after 
their arrival. Escape was impossible as no one dared 
to enter the tiger country beyond the river and he could 
not risk it with Joan on his hands. Although the locals 
realized that these beasts would not attack animals they 
held the place in such dread that nothing would 
persuade them to enter it. The revolt had only led to 
minor clashes with neighbouring villages, but they 
lived in daily dread of some major action by the people 
in the mountains. So far no leader had appeared to 
organise resistance but most of them had complete 
faith in their legend and would follow any white man 
who gave a lead. He thought it would be possible to 
get together four or five hundred men capable of using 
bows and spears. 

This was briefly the story that Ramlakhan had to 
tell and he left it to Joan to fill in the missing parts. He 
was delighted to hear that his old father was with me 
and suggested that we should turn in for the night and 
make our plans on the morrow. 

They had built a small, two-roomed hut for Joan 
on the outskirts of the village and she led me to it after 
we had handed over my porters to the headman who 
would feed them. It was a primitive little place and 
Ramlakhan had served as her cook, servant, and guide, 
sleeping every night on the little verandah outside 
during all the months they had been there. They had 
escaped with four of the original camp servants but 
two had been killed before they reached safety and the 
others had died since. She had brought away some of 
her kit and Ramlakhan had retrieved sufficient to keep 
her adequately clothed. 
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Every woman is proud of her horne 
astounded to see how comfortable she had made it 

everything had been put together ™ ® 

was SDotlessly clean and the floor carpeted witli sici s 
She showed a childish delight in taking me round and 
noticed that she even had earthenware vases holdin 

jungle flowers, 
told her. 



O'. 




‘‘John, promise not to leave me again she cried* 
T^ot for a moment*^^ 1 drew her to me and reassnred 
her in such a way that she had to tear herself out of my 
arms, protesting that she would never get dinner 

ready at this rate* 

X forget what we ate hut it was a simple meal and 
extremely well coohedj afterwards she told me her tale 
and it was midnight before she had finished. 


‘‘And not a word more she concluded* You 
must be dead beat, my sweet, and it s long past iny bed 
time.’' Ramlakhan brought a charpoy into the 
room for me and we wandered out for a last breath ot 
air before turning in* Brag had completely abandoned 
me ^followed Joan wherever she moved and 1 slept 
without him by my side for the first time in almost two 
years. Actually it was hours before I slept but my 
mind was full of a great content as I listened to her 

even breathing in the next room. 


CHAPTER VIII 


JOAN’S STORY 

THE following is Joan’s story, commencing from the 
day that Barbara Eve’s ill-fated Party left Pindu 
village, which was their last contact with civilisation. I 
would mention that few, if any, women have started 
off on a big game trip without a male escort of their 
own race; the reason is obvious. But Barbara Eve is 
one of those girls who spend their lives in proving to 
their own satisfaction that woman is man’s equal. How- 
ever, that is beside the point, and 1 will give you Joan’s 
story as she told it to me that night in her own words. 

“ We started off in fine fettle and with everything 
on a most lavish scale. A pal of Barbara’s who had 
been in the country for years, had engaged all the ser- 
vants and shikaris and handed them over to us at Pindu. 
She had arranged this as she was warned that none of 
the locals near the Golcooda area would be likely to 
volunteer whatever the pay offered to them. I think 
most of our men had been ‘ got at ’ in Pindu, and it 
struck me at the time that some of them were apprehen- 
sive, although Barbara would have none of it and accu- 
sed me of getting the wind up before we had even 
started. 

The first day was great fun and we had a tiger round 
the camp that night. I was beginning to realize why 
Jungle life had' such a hold over you and got quite a 
thrill thinking that I might bag one for myself. We 
had brought buffaloes with us to tie up, and Barbara 
decided to camp there for a day or two and ordered 
one to be tied up the next afternoon. Our troubles 
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started from that ”°»r,r.hT camV wScH 

killed on the way back to the camp, i ne wrc tcnca 
man’s body was not recovered and wc were absolutely 

staggered to find the buffalo quite untouched on the 

following morning. Barbara and 1 went out to look at 

it with the head shikari and she decided to leave it 
there and sit up after dark. This decision was nearly 
our undoing as we had hardly left the be^t we 

realised that we were being followed. That gii 1 had 
certainlv got guts, as she decided to drop behind when 
we crossed the next clearing and take her ^ 

shot on foot as it came out into the open 
gone thirty yards with the shikari before 
couple of shots and dashed back 
dropped it dead and was 

At A* 

excitement. 


m- -mi Mi ^ ^ ^ ^ 

chance of a 

not 

we 'd a 





* Joan ’ } she crieclj * X ’ve %ot one and X ^uess 
that Englishman of yours must be just plain scaled. 
1 was wild with her for that remark, but we were both 
too excited to get acrimonious Just then. Xt was 
rather a manaydooking brute and X could sec that 
she was a bit disappointed. The shikaris did not 
iniDrovc matters either by rem^irlcirii!^ on the fnet th3,t 
the claws were missing from the fore feet. We got 
it back to camp a few hours later and was everyone 
pleased ? They seemed to think that the dead man 
had been avenged and that the chaps back in Tindu 
must have been kidding after all. 


Nothing else happened that night and as the buffalo 
had not beeri touched she decided to move further 
into the interior. 


1 wiU say that was some trek ! We had not 
travelled five miles before a tiger got someone behind 
us. He had stayed back to look at the View or some- 
thing and that was the last anyone saw of him. After 
that everyone kept up fine and we pitched camp about 
four o’clock. The cook’s assistant was the next to 
go, apparently he went down to the stream to get some 
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water for our tea and a tiger got him too. This was 
getting beyond a joke and even Babs began to see 
that there must be something in this Golcooda business 
and apologised handsomely for her remark about your 
being scared. 

Everyone packed round our tent that night, which 
was kind of comforting as there must have been four 
tigers round us and although we did not know it 
at the time it was the bujffaloes that kept them off. 

1 never slept a wink and wished we had never 
come on the trip. Babs was scared too but she didn^t 
like, to show it and raised hell with the shikari next 
morning when he suggested turning back. She said 
‘‘ Nothing doing and told him to tie all the bujSFaloes 
up, which he agreed to do as it should at least 
have kept the tiger out of the camp. We lost no 
one that day but one party got chased back and I Ve 
never seen anyone run faster, they just came into 
the camp like greased lightning and I doubt if any 
buffaloes got tied up more than four hundred yards away. 

The next night was pure horror. We had fires all 
round us but they just walked in and helped them- 
selves. We lost eight men and Babs and I killed three 
of the beasts and must have hit at least four more, after 
an hour or two they realised that it wasn't too healthy 
and kept off. 

There was no question of not turning back now 
even if we hadn't found all the buffaloes grazing peace- 
fully in the morning ! That put the lid on it and the 
rest of the party realised like you had that we might get 
away with it if we kept them nice and close to us. 
The three tigers we shot were mangy brutes and they 
all had their toes missing. We found one of the poor 
lads, who had been taken. He had been horribly 
clawed up but was still alive and the tiger that got him 
must have stopped one of our bullets. There was not 
a hope of saving him but we had to wait an hour while 
we doctored him and got a litter made. 
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We had just about got the job done, when a party 

of some twenty aborigines walked in on us, led by a 

Couple of fair chaps carrying rifles. These two were 
dressed just like the rest but one could see at a glance 
that they were half white. One of them gave an order 

and they had out patty “g ‘ a alTsaS to 

time The other one walked up to Babs ana said, m 

Enelish T am afraid you have the honour to be our 

captives. Lady’. 

T like your cheek,’ she replied and pulled a hand gun 
on him. 1 don’t know how he did it but he was as quick 
as lightning and damn near broke her wrist. 1 think that 
was tL first time in her life that she realised that there 
was not all that much in this equality of the sexes 
business ! She looked at him a long time and realised 
that she was facing the first man that ever got the bitter 
olF Ksi* Gvcn tliousili lie w^sis not ^livcsirin^ p 3 .nts» Tnc 
other ichap was the split image of him and we learnt 
later that they were twins. 


I don’t know what we expected but they treated us 
well enough and allowed Ramlakhan and four of the 
servants to stay with us; all the rest including the lad 
who had been mauled were taken off into the jungle and 
they did not come back. They refused to tell us where 
they were taking them, but I guess they were all left for 
the tigers although we didn’t know it at the time. 

The chap that got the drop on Joan called himself 
Carlos and was the king pin of the outfit. His brother 
had an Indiari name, Lalbahadur they called him, but he 
never said much and 1 don’t think he liked the business. 
The rest of them were just plain savages. 


They brought up two little carts with trotting 
bullocks and told us we could take one tent and as 
much kit as would go on the cart with it. After that 
they bundled us into the other one and we were off. 
The bullocks kept up a trot for hours and the rest of 
the party just padded along behind us. The track was 
not bad but it’s not the way I’d have chosen to travel. 
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Just before dusk we hit the river and crossed by a ford 
where the water ran pretty fast but was not much more 
than a foot deep. There was another gang of savages 
guarding a fort on the opposite side, and 1 pt the im- 
pression that they did not much hke the look of us. 
However, they were scared stiff of Carlos and. he had. 
them all running round getting a camp ready. 

Babs and 1 were so tired we just dropped off to 
sleep the moment we got settled in; 1 think we both 
expected the worst but no one touched us. 1 wp scared 
stiff but Babs seemed to be enjoying it. It sounds unpos- 
sible, but 1 was beginning to realise that she was not 
quite normal and even then suspected that she was 
getting a crush on Carlos. I have known her o ^ an 
for years and she has always been too busy raismg hp 
to take much notice of men. She had a complex on t e 
$ubject but seemed well on the way to losing it now. 



CHAPTER IX 


JOAN’S STORY CONTINUI^D 

TDAMLAKHAN woke us up with some grub, next morn- 

ing but he never got an opportunity of saying any- 
thing as Carlos was hanging about outside. We had 
slept in our clothes but he did not even give us a 
chance to wash and told us we would have to hit the 
trail’ right away. 

What do you aim to do with us V Babs asked him. 

‘That just depends on how well you behave/ he 
replied and looked at her a long while. 

While they were sizing each other up 1 glanced at 
Ramlakhan, who shook his head ever so slightly and I 
guessed he was warning me to say nothing. Lalbahadur 
came up then and interrupted the party; he would not 
look at either of us and talked to Carlos in the native 
lingo. It must have been about us as he went off look- 
ing pretty mad. 

‘I must apologise for my brother/ said Carlos, ‘He^s 
got a wife of his own and i is prejudiced against your 
race, but you must not mind him% and he smiled at 
Joan. 

He was a good-looking man in his way and obvi- 
ously as tough as you make *em* The whole crowd was 
against us but they wouldn't say so while he was around. 

We set off in the same way as the previous day 
except that the track began to climb almost at once and 
the rest of the party had to help push us up the steep 
places. No savage ever made that road; it was a beauti- 
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fill bit of work and obviously designed by an engineer, 
which was strange* Some of the corners were pretty 
hair raising but those bullocks knew their job and after 
a bit 1 got used to it. We only stopped once in order 
to eat, and rested an hour before moving on again* 
There was nothing to see, just dense jungle all around, 
until late in the evening we suddenly came up on to a 
plateau. It was only a f^ew miles sejuare and one might 
have been back at home in open grass country*^ We 
must have climbed over two thousand feet and it was 
more of a ledge than a plateau as one side fell down 
sheer, the way we had come, but beyond there was 
mountain, going up another four or five thousand feet* 
It was a change being on the flat again but it was too 
dark to see anything* After a bit I dropped off to sleep 
and only came to when we stopped outside a European 
house, all lit up from end to end* 

1 just could not believe it and kept on thinking 1 was 
dreaming when we were led in and shown our rooms, 
just like a planter’s house anywhere in India* 1 imar 
gine Babs was thrilled and she tried to make me kid 
myself that it was all great fun* There was an old 
servant, the first person we had seen wearing any clothes, 
and he showed us to our rooms with bathrooms and 
tubs of hot water all laid on. 1 did not much like the 
idea of being separated from Babs but the bath was 
good and 1 was hungry enough to get into some clean 
clothes and come out after some food. 

We had not seen Carlos since we arrived and when 
I found the drawing room Babs had not appeared. It 
was some room that, mostly everything dated back to 
the early eighteen and there was not a single modern 
thing to be seen. There was a big picture of an old 
with whiskers and I was wondering why it seemed kind 
of familiar when Babs bounced in, followed by Carlos 
wearing a shirt and pants I 

* Welcome ’ he said to me. * I have been showing 
Barbara round the house* ’ I was so staggered that 
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1 couldn’t think of a word to say. ‘gjg f 

home and had another attempt at making me think it 

was all good clean fun. 

Dinner was hell -not that the food 
A tn fKe room W2is ancient and 1 nated tnat 

cool, smiling devil at the *known^^each^^ot^r 

for years and he told us that 

house and lived entirely as a , „f/to^bed 

when they asked me a question and slipped otr bed 

the moment we finished eating* 

I was dead beat but I only slept for an 
woke up feeling pretty lonesome and damn frightened* 
1 found 1 could think straight for the first time for days, 
and made up my mind that 1 just had to see Babs and 

have it out with her* 


1 guessed roughly where her room was and 
started out with a pocket torch to find her* 

I found the door all right! She had left it open 

but it did not take me a second to learn that she 
was not alone* That was the worst blow of all and 
I don’t even remember how 1 got back again* 

1 slept eventually and woke up knowing that 
there was someone in the room* It^ only took ^ 
moment to turn the torch on and it was Ramlakhan, i 
bless him ! I just cried with relief and he ^ood about 
all embarrassed and told me in broken English that 
he was the sahib’s man and if 1 was prepared 
to take a chance he’d die if necessary to get me away. 

He had no plan but 1 felt a hundred per cent better 
for seeing him and he told me ' to shout if I wanted 
any help at night. 

He left by the window and I slept like a log aftCT 
that. It is good to know that one has a friend, which 
is a fact one is apt to forget these days. 1 woke up 
early next morning and found Carlos out on the 
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verandah | he was all dressed up as a savage again but 
I was beyond being surprised at anything by now. 

‘ Good morning, Joan’, he said to me. ‘ I hope 
you had a good night’. 

‘Listen,’ I replied, ‘ I know what happened last 
night and I do not want to talk about it, but we 
want to get out of this place quick or there will be 
trouble in a big way— See?’ He just smiled at me in 
a self-satisfied way and then laughed. I kept my 
temper somehow and asked him what he intended 
to do with us. 

‘I don’t know,’ he told me, ‘but a man needs 
more than one woman in this place and I think you 
will prove amusing. I do not like them too easy’# 
I told him that I would rather kill myself first but he 
just smiled again and walked off. 

1 told Barbara a thing or two when she appeared 
and mentioned what the swine had said to me* I might 
as well have been talking to a stone wall: she would 
not believe me and said she had at last met the man 
who was worthy of her and so on. It nearly made me 
sick and we never spoke to each other again during the 
week I lived there. . If it had not been for Ramlakhan I 
think I should have gone mad. They allowed him all 
the freedom he wanted but made him work in the 
house with the rest of our servants. No one had ever 
escaped out of the place and I suppose they did not 
think it worth while to take any precautions. I was 
never molested but you can imagine the atmosphere I 
lived in those seven days. 



CHAPTER X 


JOAN'S ESCAI’K 






TA^E 3II ^ 1 ^"’ “■ 

’ ’ and the only precaution Carlos took was to tell 
me all the awful things that happened to people who 
tried to escape* C3ut own servants were all kept busy 
about the house as he only kept one man and there was 
now much more to be done* Both Ramlakhan and I 
learnt a lot and we had soon pieced together the history 
of the place* The plateau, or ledge, had been discovered 
by your grandfather and the old man originally intend- 
ed to grow tea there* He kept very quiet about his dis- 
covery and built the bungalow as a home for the woman 
he was keeping as he had already quarrelled with your 
grandmother over her* She was a hill woman and bore 
him twin sons* Carlos and Lalbahadur, but heaven 
knows what strange fancy tempted him to bring up 
Carlos himself and allow the other twin to be brought 
up as an aborigine by his mistress. I think he must 
have been going nuts after 
marriage and the loss of his wi 
turned to England with the 
appears to have been happ"^ 

1 think he wanted to get another 
so that his illegitimate f 
without stirring up a lot of 


over his 



V he 
there and 






Whatever he intended to do 
board when he dlscovere^'^ 
huge reef, that is quite p 
be oodles of the stuff stored up 
ever taken any of it out of the country 






saw It myseit, a 
there must 
as no one has 
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1 think this discovery sent him completely off 
his balance, not that he wanted it himselfi; but he 
thought it might attract the public to come up and 
spoil his little private preserve. He must have had a 
big hold over the locals in those days and he knew that 
they would not want the country opened up any more 
than he did. He decided to work the gold and dished 
out just enough of the stuff to keep a little private army 
of his own, big enough to discourage anyone who mana- 
ged to hit on the place by accident. 

When the boys were about fifteen years old the old 
man died on his own estate and the elder of his legal 
heirs inherited it. He had kept his secret so darn well 
that no one even suspected it and* his second family 
lived up on the mountain in peace until your uncle 
nearly landed in the middle of it during a hunting trip. 


One of his party got a bit nosy and someone heaved 
a rock of him, which might have blown the gaff on the 
whole show but they managed to make it look like an 
accident. That saved the situation for the time being 
but it put the wind up them all until young Carlos hit 
on the idea of turning the tigers to his own account. He 
found out that if they were mutilated sufficiently to 
prevent them from tackling any beast that was not help- 
less, it produced a pretty nasty brand of man-eater. 
They have a regular zoo up there and Lalbahadur runs 
the show ; 1 guess some pretty ghastly things must have 
happened during the training of those tigers, which were 
shipped across the river directly they were ready. 
That river was another bright idea of Carlos’ and they 
soon had the place so that no one could get in or out, 
and those that got uppish went to the tigers, or the 
crocs, whichever had not had a meal recently. This 
was the standard punishment for anyone who made a 
mistake and you cannot wonder that they have kept 
the place so nicely under control all these years. 


Lalbahadur was pure aborigine to all intents, but 
Carlos had been educated by his father 
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fifteen and made a few trips into the outside world. He 
knew the gold was no damn good to him unless he could 
get it away but he was clever enough to realise that he 
would, ncv^^ stSLXid 3. cii30cc lu civilizutiou uud 1 triiUK 
this was at the back of his mind when he waylaid our 

party* . 

We learnt that they had spies outside and knew 
w^eeks he£ote that we w'cre coming* kalbahadxii was 
against it and so were the rest of the mountain men as 
they would get short shrift if the country were opened 
up, and they hadn’t any hankerings after civilization 
like Carlos, but they were all plumb terrified of him 
and had to carry out his orders* Another big headache 
for them would be the people in the foothills, who 
hated them but could not afford to say so* They had 
a legend down there that all their troubles would end 
when the white men came into the country and it was 
rather splitting hairs to bring a couple of white 

women in. 

This was the general picture by the time we fetched 
up there ^ I got most of the dope from Carlos, who 
was never tired of talking about himself, and Ramla- 
khan fitted in the missing bits. I hated Babs for what 
she had done but after a bit I began to feel sorry for her. 
At the time she fell for him, she looked on him as a kind 
of romantic bandit defying the world, which went down 
in a big way with her* When she discovered that he 
was responsible for all that ghastly tiger business it 
shook her but she would not admit it even to me* Be- 
sides^ there was not all that much to Carlos when one 
got to know him better ; he might be tough and cun- 
ning but he had a mind like an animal and used to get all 
blown up with his own conceit. If he had fallen in 
with a common adventuress there is no knowing what 
lengths he might have gone to with all that wealth be- 
hind him, but he picked a looser in Barbara who had 
more money than she knew what to do with and was 
really as straight as a die. He wanted something but 
had not the education to know exactly what, which 
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was the only thing that had kept him shut up in Goh 
cooda for so long* 

When Ramlakhan told me that he had a plan for 
getting out 1 used to play up to Carlos and tell him 
what a clever fellow he was. I could not do this when 
Babs was around but it went down well when I got the 
chance and I think he thought I was falling for him. It 
made him chatty and he used to give away most of the 
information 1 wanted. 

I learnt that they had several hundred fighting men 
up there, mostly armed with bows and spears but about 
thirty had guns and knew how to use them. This 
little force were known as ‘the mountain men^ and 
policed the whole area. The villagers down below 
could muster several thousand but they lived in such 
holy terror of the chaps up above that they had never 
been known to cause any real trouble and I do not 
blame them. 

The only practical way up was by the road we knew 
and that was guarded day and night. There were seve^ 
ral game trails but these were so tricky that they were 
only watched by a small roving patrol. Their chief fear 
was that a shooting party might get through the tiger 
country and hit on the ford. The game trails were 
only known to the villagers in the foothills and nothing 
on earth would persuade them to come up anyhow. 

We chose the seventh day on which to make a 
break for it; we had no real plan once we were out of 
the house, except that we must make for the edge of 
the plateau and try to find a game path leading down to 
the foothills. We determined to leave in the evening 
and it had to be that particular night as it gave us the 
maximum amount of moonlight. I decided to tell Babs 
but 1 knew what her answer would be and was not 
surprised when she said ‘No^* She wished me luck and 
promised to hold things up as long as possible which 
was the least she could do under the circumstances. 
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We found no sign of a guard round the house and 
got away soon after ten o'clock when everyone was 
asleep. Ramlakhan was marvellous ; he persuaded the 
serv^ts to come with us and even arranged for some of 
mv kit to be carried. Not content with this he 
out a couple of rifles from Carlos’ private armoury. 



We got away O. K. but could we find a vvay out ? 
'SVe followed the edge of that dam plateau for miles 
before we found a place where we could 
out brelking our necks. Even when we did find a path 
it was steep enough to puzzle a mountaineer and we 
were all dead beat before daybreak. We rested for an 
hour then, all except Ramlakhan, who went on ahead 
to sec if there really was a way down, and came back to 
say that it was just possible. It was absolute hell and 
1 spent most of my time sliding from tree to tree and 
trying not to follow some of the rocks 1 dislodged. 

W^e must have gone down about hve hundred feet 
before the hue and cry started and 1 realised what it was 
like to be hunted oneself. They kept calling out ^ to 
each other, which helped us a bit but the trouble 
started when we had to negotiate a miniature land-slide* 
They knew we had to cross it sooner or later and laid 
up for us hut X do not think they expected to find us 

so far down. 


The only thing to do was to take a chance and 
run the gauntlet. Ramlakhan went first and got over 
in spite of a shower of arrows. I was the next across 
and as no one had a shot at me 1 guessed that Oatlos 
had given instructions that 1 was to be taken alive. 
They got the boy who followed me and he pitched 
straight down the slide, poor soul. 1 sung out to the 
remainder to wait a bit and tried my hand with a rifle* 
I never was much of a shot but I shook up the archery 
party, who were all bunched together near the top, and 
it enabled the next two to get across safely. This only 
left one more to go but he slipped and lost his balance 
and they turned him into a pin cushion before he could 
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recover liiixisGlf* Those switie could cert3.inly shopt ^.ud 
they were not just browning ns as they knew that they 
could not afford to hit me. I was so mad that 1 wanted 
to stay and shoot it out but Raxnlakhan was not having 
any and lugged me off. That land-slide certainly 
saved us as they obviously thought they had us cold on 
the crossing and it gave us a pretty long start once we 
were over. 1 do not think they liked our rifles much 
either and could not hstve been told that we were armed. 

We had no more trouble that day and we were 
' down in the foothills before dark. It was a miseraWe 
night as we had no grub as that had all gone down the 
khud with the two boys they killed, and we dared not 

light a fire. 

Carlos had told me about the drums ai^ the 
moment they started up we guessed they were broad- 
casting our escape. It gave one the creeps mtenmg 
to them but I was too tired to care much what they dici 
that night and just dropped off to sleep the moment we 

stopped. 

We travelled all next day and tried to keep to the 
vallevs as much as possible. Towards evening ; we ran 
SoTparty of the locals and thought our number was 
Up but' they did nothing, only stared and let us go. It 
was the same every day after that but the further west 
we aot the friendlier they became* 'We had no rood, 
the first day but after that we obtained it in the villages, 
although they would not let us stay and always seemed 
glad to see the last of us. This went on for several 
days until we wandered in here where we have stayed 

ever since. 

The headman has been grand and has done eve^- 
thing he possibly could for us except get us out of the 
place. They are all terrified of crossing me river and 
it would not have done us much good if we had got 
across as the ‘ mountain men ’ have got the low-down 
on their own brand of tiger and would be there waiting 

for us. 
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Our lads have plucked up a lot of courage lately as 
several months have gone by without an attack from 
the mountain. I think Carlos is afraid of a general 
rising, ' which might be hard to quell, and Ramlakhan 
has spread the glad news that the white men would 
soon be coming to look for me, and free the land into 
the bargain. 

A few days ago it looked like trouble but the news 
that Lalbahadur was missing must have held things up. 
1 knew you would come one day but I realised you 
could not move for some time, and I’ve had a feeling 
that it has been rather touch and go lately. 

Carlos did not know where we were at first but 
thev have beaten up most of the villages further East 
and they know right enough now. The two servants 
that escaped with us lost their nerve early on and just 
died; being townsfolk ! suppose they could not take it, 
and I’ve felt that way myself at times.” 


CHAPTER XI 


CUCH was Joan’s story, and my first inclination on 
^ waking next morning was to make a dash for it and 
try to get our whole party out* On second thoughts, 
I realised that it could not be done as the mountain 
men would be over in the tiger country in force. Also 
it would be a dirty trick to desert the people who had 
helped Joan and who"* believed that we would be the 
instruments of their salvation. 

We also had Barbara to consider and I could not 
even hazard a guess at what the answer to that problem 
would be. Our troubles were obviously far from over 
but I do not think either of us had a care in the world 
that morning. I immediately sent for Ranjit as the old 
man would want to see his son and we needed his 
advice concerning our next move. Leading a tribal 
revolt is not the sort of thing one steps into lightly and 
I hoped to avoid bloodshed as far as possible. The 
headman had sent off news of my arrival to the other 
villages and hoped to have all the leaders in by the 
afternoon so Joan and I decided to make the most of 
the day as it would be the last occasion that we would 
be likely to have time to spare. 

She showed me round the village and pointed out 
some of her improvements, which had been adopted 
gradually by those rather conservative people. It was a 
normal jungle village but now much cleaner than most, 
and the children followed her everywhere. As our 
conference would not commence until evening she 
persuaded me to climb the hill that overlooked the 
village, and led me up to the spot where she had spent 
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o Innplv hour gazing out in the direction of 
civilization. It was a lovely spot, such as one might 
choose for a picnic in any hill and the river 

could be seen in the distance and the dense plains jungle 

beyond. 

‘Happy?” she asked. 

'Unbelievably so*^, I told her. 13o you renmmber 

that it was the jungle that we quarrelled over and now 
it has brought us together again?” 

“Yes but that was only because I thought you 
liked it better than me, and 1 didn’t want to marry a 
man that I only saw for half the year.” 

“Ass,” 1 replied and threatened to roll her over 
the edge if hc3.rd 3.ii,y more nousense* 

‘‘Anyhow, IVe had my fill now and seen a side of 
iungle life ’ that has sickened me.’’ She sat up and 
started pulling my ears, a deplorable habit that generally 
meant she was embarrassed about something. Come 
on, out with it,” I said. 

“Oh, John, 1 am a beast and if 1 had not sent you 
away that time then all this would never have happened. 
1 used to sit up here sometimes and wonder if you 
would come for me and lose your life in that awful 
place.” She nodded towards the country across the 
river and X remembered suddenly that we were occupy*' 
ing a vantage point that it would be a pity to waste. 

I took my glasses out and followed the line of the 
^ river until it disappeared out of sight round a bend. 
There was nothing of interest to see and I was about to 
put them away when a boat appeared followed shortly 
afterwards by four more. The distance was too great 
to make out any details but they were typical country 
craft capable of holding ten or fifteen people each. 1 
handed the binoculars over to Joan without comment 
and a frown puckered her forehead. 

“Oh, John, that means trouble. Only the moun- 
tain men are allowed boats and I’ve never seen anything 
on the river before.” 
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I w:ondered if they had news of my arrival or if 
this was the start of the long-expected attack. In any 
case, they were bound to hear sooner or later and I was 
glad of my little hide-out in the valley. It would be a 
good place to send Joan to when trouble really started. 

The boats continued their leisurely progress down 
the stream but pulled into the near shore about midday 
and we did not see them again. 

Brag lay down between us and shared our meal 
which was simple but good, consisting of cold fowl and 
sweet potatoes, Joan’s housekeeping was a perpetual 
marvel to me as she had been brought up to a life that 
gave her little chance of ‘doing anything for herself. Yet 
here, all alone in a jungle village, she had dug herself 
in comfortably, raised fowls^ and made not only her 
own butter but cream cheese into the bargain- 

“Isn’t she wonderful?” 1 asked Brag, who thumped 
approval with his tail and seemed to think I had asked 
a foolish question. We lay there all that afternoon 
making plans for the future and enjoying a peace such 
as we were not to find for many a long day. 

Signs of activity in the village down below compelled 
us to make a move at last and we got up rather 

“Oh John.” She cried, “1 love this spot. Tve sat 
here so often wishing 1 had you with me and now it s 
all come true, let’s name it.” 

“We will call it Dream Hill, ” I told her, “it’s not 
very oidginal but we can at least seal it with a kiss, 

I took her in my arms and it had to be more than 
one before we could tear ourselves away from the 
We both realised that much work had to be done that 
night and plans laid if we were ever to find safety again. 
Sjit had arrived by the time we reached the village 
and also half-a-dozen leaders from the surroundmg area, 
heaving J oan to get our evening meal ready j i went 
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ta f'Hft ii 63 .(lxxicin.^s iiuti 8Liicl took my pl3,cc va tlic little 
Stlering They knew all the details of Joan’s escape 
and Ranjit told them how we had got through the tiger 
country and crossed the river into the bargain. He 
was a wily old bird and the tale lost nothing in the 
telling * what really shook them was the account of 
LalbahUur’s death. Those ungodly twins were 
regarded as evil spirits by these simple people and 
although our stock went up accordingly I tbio '' they 
all expected a dreadful retribution. 

I think it says a lot for their courage that they were 
still game to come in with us. There was one other 
factor 1 have not mentioned, which 1 learnt from 
Ramlakhan. Although the village paid no tax of any 
kind to the mountain men, they were subjected to 
a traffic in women. This sort of thing gets under 
the skin of any race in the world and since their revolt 
they had been free from raids of this sort. Almost 
every year a village could expect to lose one of its 
young girls* They disappeared suddenly and never 
returned, some had even been torn from their lover's 
arms and any resistance met with death. Sometimes 
there had been a show of organised resistance on 
behalf of a bereaved lover or husband and this meant 
worse than death with a score of people led off to 
the river or beyond. 

Altogether it was a mixture of new-found courage 
and desperation that bound these people to us and I 
was determined to see that they did not sufter if I 
could help it. After Ranjit had finished speaking, I 
told them of the boats 1 had seen coming down the 
river and asked the meaning of it. 

They all agreed that it meant a raid but they 
did not think that my presence was suspected yet. 
This, they thought, would only be a matter of time 
as the country was full of spies and potential informers. 

1 have always believed in the principal of striking 
while the iron is hot and immediately put the following 
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proposition be£ore them — that we should attack the 
party on the river while we still had the advantage 
of surprise* There would not be more than forty of 
them and if we could catch them in their boats we 
might do great execution* Ramlakhan and 1 could 
handle firearms and 1 asked for as many men as they 
could raise in the next few hours* They promised 
me fifty but nearly a hundred arrived before dark 
and 1 left half of them behind with Ranjit, whom 1 
instructed to take Joan straight to my camp in the 
event of trouble* The camp could be defended at a 
pinch but the village would be a death trap* 

It would not be necessary to leave until midnight 
in order to reach the river by dawn, which gave me a 
few hours with Joan, who hated being left behind and 
tried hard to make me take her. This I refused to agree 
to and told her that she would be far safer with Ranjit 
and Brag to guard her. She saw my reason, but it was 
silent meal as we both hated the thought of having to 
part even for a few hours. The drums did not do any- 
thing to cheer us up, it always annoyed me to hear 
those messages that one could not understand and I sent 
for Ramlakhan to ask what news they brought* He 
was away sometime and came back to say that the 
raiding party were announcing their arrival on the 
morrow and threatening death and destruction if the 
white vi^oman was not produced* Nothing could be 
better as 1 now knew their intentions and had the ele" 
ment of surprise on my side. 

At midnight we parted and 1 left her v/aving to me 
from the doorway of the hut, her other hand grasping 
Brag’s collar. It gave me a feeling of confidence to see 
his grim outline beside her in the lighted doorway. 



CHAPTER XII 

joutficy tK^t nigiKt W3.s uncvctitful jinci wc rcadi" 
ed the river just before dawn. It seemed hard to 
believe that before many hours elapsed I would have 
taken the first steps towards starting a war of my own. 
In one sense 1 had already started it but this was likely 
to be a battle on a much larger scale. 

I had explained my plan to Chowry Mukir, the 
headman, and he offered to lead us to the most suit- 
able spot for an ambush. I could not have wished for 
a better place than the one he selected as it met nearly 
all my requirements. 

The river swept round a bend about a mile further 
up and then plunged into a narrow, rocky gorge. 
Further down there was a small, shelving beach on our 
side and this was the only possible landing point. If 
we engaged the boats in the gorge they would have the 
choice of carrying on or landing on the strip of beach to 
attackus. 

There was very little time in which to make 
my dispositions as the craft might arrive any time 
after first light. I decided to put only twenty men on 
the gorge, with instructions to open up with 
their bows and arrows directly the boats entered it. 
With any luck the opposition would appear slight 
enough to tempt the mountain men to land on the 
beach and it was here that 1 placed my main body. 
Ramlakhan and I lay further up the gorge between 
the two parties and we would not use our firearms 
unless a landing was attempted. 
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It was a simple plan but the best 1 could devise 
under the circumstances as one could not take the risk 
of reconnoitring any further in day-light. 

By five o'clock all was ready and I was^ pleased 
to see that our lads had nothing to learn or the ^ art 
of camouflage. We lay expectantly behind our rifles 
and as the minutes went by 1 found myself recapturing 
the thrill of sitting up for one's first tiger. My reac- 
tions were much the samej vvondering if the cjuarry 
would turn up and praying that everything would go 
according to plan. 

We had; not long to wait before the first boat 
appeared round the bend and 1 was glad to see the 
other four close behind it. Once they had entered 
the narrows they approached incredibly swiftly and 
were met with a shower of arrows from the bank. 
The shooting was magnificent and for 2 . few seconds 
I thought it might prove a bit too good and deter them 
from landing. The first craft received most attention 
and capsized on a rock as a result of three oarsmen 
being hit; after that the crocs " took a hand, and no 
one got ashore alive or dead. 

I watched the remaining four boats with awful 
suspense and sighed with relief as they turned towards 
shore. We both opened up as they grounded and 
the battle was on with a vengeance. Those nmuntam 
men certainly had guts and charged up the bank m 
the face of a^ hail of arrows and a flaking fire from 

two sporting rifles. 

So far everything had gone like clockwork and 1 
was congratulating mystK that we might get out of it 
without loss when my lads got tired of taking sitting 
shots from behind cover and entered the fray with their 

spears. 

It was messy fighting as the mountain men fought 
like fiends but they never really had a chance and it was 
all over when 1 brought up our first party against their 
rear. Another ten minutes saw the end of it but I was 
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the C3.su.3.1ti6s* ^Wc havc eleven, dead, and 
took two prisoners, which was all that was left of the 
opposition. Both sides used poisoned weapons and any 

o£ wound was bound to be fatal, hly lads were as 
pleased as punch and amused themselves by doing an 
imnromotu war dance around me, which worked them 
up^to such a pitch that I had the very devil of a job 
to save our prisoners. I calmed them down after a bit 
and told off Ramlakhan to keep an eye on things while 
X examined the boats. There was nothing much of 
interest except a large store of rice, which must have 
been looted the day before. We found no firearms and 
it looked as if we had not been up against any of their 
picked men unless they had gone down with the boat 
that capsized. Even so it was a big victory and I did not 
wish to dampen the general enthusiasm. The boats might 
come in very useful one day and I had them pulled 
ashore and well hidden. 

Our own dead we took back with us and the rest 
were thrown into the river. The crocodiles appeared to 
expect it of us and I hope they got indigestion ! I do 
not know what effect the poison had on the brutes. 

ft 

We were back in the village before dark and 1 \vas 
amazed to see that they accepted their casualties with 
more resignation than 1 did. Ranjit came out to meet 
us and I asked him if there was any way of persuading 
the aborigines to give up poisoning their weapons* 
He was emphatic that they would never do so and this 
affected my future strategy* 

I now knew that I had a large following behind me 
but I was far from willing to lead them into a general 
engagement again. Joan agreed with me and. I told the 
headman that although 1 counted on the full support 
of them all I intended to deal with the mountain men 
in my own way rather than cause any more bloodshed. 
He pretended to agree with me but failed to take me^ in 
and I guessed then that I had started something which 
would be very hard to control. 
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The drums spoke again that night and one could 
sense that a sterner note had crept into their beat. 

I realised that all secrecy had gene by the board 
and also that none of us would get any sleep for 
hours. The drum in our village sent out the glad 
tidings and the message was picked up all along the 
foot-hills. There would be peace for a few minutes 
until some distant village asked a question and our 
drum would roar into life again. 

Joan and 1 had to shut all the doors while we 
fed and, as she remarked, it was difficult to hear 
oneself eat. By .eleven o'clock our drum was silent 
but it did not need much perception to realise that 
the whole of the village was proceeding to drink 
itself into a frenzy on palm toddy. They eventually 
quietened down and 1 said good-night to Joan at 
the door of her room. The events of the day had 
upset her and a few minutes later I heard her calling 

out to me. 

“ John, I^m frightened. Leave the door open and 
stay close," I went into her room and sat on her bed 
until she dropped off to sleep. She had a premo- 
nition of danger that nothing I could say would dis- 
perse and in the end it affected me as well. 

I have found that it is fatal to ever do the ob- 
vious if one is up against trouble in the wilds. 
Jungle people are cunning and clever at times but it 
is the cunningness of the jungle, which does not 

cater for the unexpected. 

« 

Everything appeared, quiet and even the village 
was sleeping peacefully at last, everyone having 
succumbed to the effects of an over-dose of liquor. 
“ What a chance it would present to an enemy," 1 
thought — “what a chance !” It worried me but there 
was nothing one could do about it and 1 decided to 
bed down in a corner of the verandah instead of 
sleeping in the living-room. 
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1 woke up an hour or two later and knew instinct- 

ively that all p>Qr«; for several seconds and 1 

off’ SL wh» I 6a» something 

appeared to be a pole moving * “^4 o'7a„“i, 

wall of Joan’s room, inch by mch it crept on, ana it 

was obvious that some human agency controlled its 

m^vSiInts. I drew my colt automatic from its should- 

er and raised it across my bent forearm, ^le pole 

ceased moving for a second or tw o and I thoUi^ht for a 
ceased mov g --p-ence was suspected but it was 

moment that “'V . YSalised with a start that 

Joan’s head lay a few inches from the inne 
of the wall. 

“ Here goes,” 1 thought and fired three times 
through the low verandah screen. The pole dropped 
wS a thud on the floor and something floundered about 
outside before it also fell. Joan was out in a flash w 
the torch I had given her, proceeded by Brag with 
every hair on his back up. Ranjit and Ramlakhan arri- 
ved almost immediately ^ ^ One bullet 

found a man lying dead outside the hut. One bullet 

must have been deflected by the verandah screen ^t 

the other two had caught him below the armpit. He 

was a mean-looking specimen and Ran] it remembered 

having seen him about the village the day before. 

1 took the torch from Joan and walked up the 
verandah to find out what he had been up to mth his 
pole. 1 was stooping down to pick it up when Ramla- 
khan 2 ave a great cry and wrenched me backwards 
with sufficient force to bring me down somewhat 

heavily* 


‘‘ What the devil 1 cried. 


Don’t touch it sahib 
tains death I’’ 




he replied. It con- 
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This was no over-statement on his part as the pole 
proved to be hollow and contained some four feet of 
infuriated cobra. The snake had been tied down by 
the tail so that only a couple of inches of its venomous 
head and neck could protrude from the far end. 

1 have often heard of this method of carrying 
out a murder but had never seen it in practice. The 
perpetrator could carry out his ghastly deed with little 
chance of detection. And it would only be necessary 
to push the pole through the wall of a hut until it 
rested near a sleeping person. The cobra would do 
the rest and a man carrying a stick across his shoulder 
is too common a sight in India to warrant suspicion. 

Joan was deathly white and I decided to move her 
to mv camp first thing next day. There could be no 
safety in a village and even my shots had failed to 
rouse anyone except two faithful servants. 
























CHAPTER Xlll 


T ACK of sleep and worry had not improved my temper 

by the next morning and 1 was still further 
enraged to find both the prisoners dead. Everyone 
expressed polite regret but seemed surprised that 1 
should be concerned over so small a matter. Un 
fhe other hand they were greatly incensed about the 

attempt on Joan’s life and appeared to think that the 

man must have been an informer as he had only been 
in the village a short time. Such strangers frequently 
arrived and although they were far from welcome it was 
considered the best policy to leave them severely alone* 

1 could not for the life of me imagine why the 
attempt had been made on Joanns life instead of mine 
but I was determined to get her out of it that day 
although 1 would have to return myself. The snake 
episode had shaken her severely, poor child, and she 
agreed at once that we should move straight away. 1 
left Ramlakhan behind to keep an eye on thmgs and 
we set out with Ranjit and my own porters. The boy, 
Khaita, wanted to come with us but 1 decided that it 
ip^Quld be best to leave him behind with Ramlakhan. 

We took things easily and made no attempt to do 
the trip in one day as X did not wish to tire Joan 
and wanted to spend as much time with her as possible. 
I realised that I would have to leave her at times but 
considered that she would be far safer in camp with my 
own porters, who were tr ustworthy and as staunch as 
steel now that they knew what they were up against. 
They would be armed, as I had collected much of the 
spoils of war after our battle on the river and every man 
would have a bow, a weapon that is much underrated 
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these days* The bow used in this part of the world is 
superior to any that 1 have seen and capable of very 
accurate shooting at ranges of well over a hundred 
yards. Poison 1 would not permit at any price and the 
very thought of it turned me cold. 

Our journey was uneventful and we arrived in camp 
early on the following day. The boys were over-joyed 
to see us and clamoured for news as they had heard the 
drums and guessed that something was in the wind. 

1 spent the rest of the day exploring the whole area 
with Ranjit and arranging for its defence. The place 
was a natural stronghold and Ranjit was convinced that 
they would be safe enough in any case as it was well off 
the beaten track. We started on Lalbahadur’s supplies 
that night and dined remarkably well although it was a 
sad meal as I had to be off next morning. Joan had tas- 
ted no English food for months and you can imagine 
that she found it remarkably good. Lalbahadur mi^t 
have been taking it up for Carlos and Barbara when he 
met his death and 1 wondered what arrangement the 
brothers maintained for communicating with the out- 
side world. They must have some sort of agency in 
Pindu and I hoped that George Travers would not fall 
foul of them if he came to look for us when the four 
weeks had elapsed. 1 should be clear of the place by 
then but would by no means be sure of it as 1 had as 
yet no definite plan. Whatever I decided to do it was 
bound to be hazardous and 1 had no intention of up- 
setting Joan by speculating on the subject a.t this stage. 

W^e parted at dawn next day and 1 slipped off alone 
on the return trip to the village, which 1 hoped to 
reach before dark. All went well until the afternoon 
when 1 heard the cry of a night jar and wondered why 
on earth these people should give themselves away by 
using such a call by day. Later on 1 learnt that it was 

aStran^ was calculated to strike terror into the 
hearts of anyone hearing it. 1 froze immediately and a 
few seconds later heard the answering call. 


i 
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lhad been travelling of all 

had ^ised^ ^t much lower down as 1 had chosen easier 

going for Joanns benefit* . . 

T ij oflPz-irrl tn miss the opportunity of inves- 
tigating°^ything ^f interest and moved on with infinite 

caution until 1 could overlook the path. 1 had only a 

^ hf-fnre one of the men came in sight 

few minutes to wait oerore one -n^rtiliar 

and 1 watched him as he stopped to give his peculiar 
caU He did not move on and was presently answered 
bvihe second man, who arrived shortly afterwards, 
from the direction of the village 1 was making for. 
Thev started to confer excitedly and I watched in some 
trepidation as they might come across 

1 Slid have to take drastic action and 1 was most 
anxious to avoid shedding any more blood. 

Thev were too far off for me to catch more than 
the odd word here and there but 1 gathered that the 
second man had been spying out the land and had re- 
ceived confirmation of my arrival and the battle on th 
river This would be known to the whole district any- 
how but 1 expect Carlos wanted further details. 

Thev finally moved off together towards the hills, 
much to my relief, and 1 decided to follow them or ^ 
hour or two. One of the few accomplishments 1 have 
acquired from an otherwise misspent youth is the ability 
to meet the native tracker on his own ground and 
hafn? difficulty in following the two men without 
giving myself away. They made my task much easier 
by taking incessantly and both appeared to have the 

wind up. 

The mountain men must have known by now that 
I was the cause of Lalbahadur’s death and the subse- 
quent battle and it struck me then that much might be 
accomplished if we could spread some more abrm an 
despondency. If I had done nothing else 1 had at least 
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explodedthemythof the twins invincibility but, dthough 

1 did not realise it at the time, 1 was already making the 
fatal error of underrating my opponent. 

The track led straight towards the mountain and 
struck directly across the valleys between the foot- 
Wlls The going was hard and 1 felt myself tiring ; one 
needs to be superlatively fit for this sort of work and 1 

had started the expedition ® 

hospital. Shortly before dusk, they paused to look 

a small valley. I guessed that 

it for future reference. I cou d see no point in fo low- 
ing them any further and bedded down further back off 

the main track. 

I hoped my discovery might prove of value later on 
as it had delayed me a further day m i^e^c mg e 
village and I would iin consequence have nothing fur 

ther to eat until 1 arrived there. 

1 slept well enough but was disturbed several times 
in the night by people passing, a sure sign that Carbs 

^ and 1 reached the village, 

Sy Sled a;? hungry, shortly, after midday. 

They were lie^'^Them wfs 

that Ramlakhan had something ^ 

raising most of the foot-hdls need 

Tp "sIS™ “uestion Ld wa. dia.ppoto.ed to kam 
that both had been despatched. 

It was sometime before e^a ktte? 

with Ramlakhan in Sop^Ld read 

addressed to Joan, 1 tore open me env f 

the contents eagerly. This is h 



BAR sinister 


Dear J oan, 

1 ouess I’ve been a swab but 1 must out of this, 
rmgolno to make a break on Thursday by the road 
you took! Send Eamlaklmn to meet me up on A. 
mountain track* 

Love 


BABS. 

I read it through twice and wondered what this 
would lead to. Thare was no mention of the messenger 
and 1 asked Ramlakhan who had brought it. He 
knc^w^ no more than X dicX and had found it on the tahie 

that morning. 

Today was Monday and I determined to go to the 
rendezvous myself* Ramlakhan said he could remember 
the way and that we might just make it in time if we 
started next morning and travelled fast. 

He had no other news except that Khaita had 
vanished but he did not think this of much importance 
as the boy had not seemed too comfortable in a strange 
village. I had had the foresight to leave one of the 
ponies with Ramlakhan and would ride it on the morrow 
as the leg which had been injured, was starting to give 
way under the tremendous strain of the last few days. 

We spent the afternoon arranging supplies for 
the journey and told the headman that we were going to 
explore the ; mountain without mentioning Barbara 
Eve’s letter. 





CHAPTER XIV 

T SET out next morning with some very mixed feelings 
and a lea that was causing me great pain. I was 
intensely interested to meet Barba^ra Eve again as it is 
not often that one finds the daughter of an Am^tczn 
millionaire falling for a bandit of mixed blood. I 
wondered what effect her experiences would have on 
- her future life and what on earth we would do with 
her until we got out of the place. Carlos was another 

problem as there must be something in a person w o 

had kept this show going all these years and finally 

captivated a girl who ^h./SlS toll 

beneath her notice. Joan had considered Uarlos to be 

largely hot air and. thought that Barbara had ^ a rea y 

found this out during the first few days. This 

be so but 1 think her opinion was partly b^ed on her 

own intense dislike of the man and she had not taten 
into consideration that he had had no mtercourse wi a 
Cop»n sine. of The ^e w« 

my sole object was to destroy him and bring the whole 
Si 1 had got Lalbahadur who, 

their followers as he had been brought up as one of 
them and married into the country. 



These thoughts occupied my mind during 
greater part of the journey, which was without mciden . 

a hard of cheetaj on the evenmg of the tat 

day and 1 stalked them as best 1 ^ould un 
Wed St a young stag and dropped him, which sent 
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the herd off at a gallop until they stopped again some 
seven hundred yards off. They were obviously 
unaccustomed to firearms and wondered what it was 

all about* 


X bavc lon§j given up sbootmg deer unless X 
strike soinetliing exceptional but decided to try another 
Shot in order to keep my eye in, although shooting at 

such a range would never be justified by a sportsman* 

of tlic iicird £in obvious choice 3.S he 

irod out away from the rest, ready to lead them off 

again if he thought it necessary* I took a long and 
careful aim and brought him down on his knees but he 
was up ag ain in a flash and 1 finished him with my 

second shot. 


I might be lame but I had the consolation of know- 
ing that 1 could still shoot straight and rode over to 
look at him while Ramlakhan cut up the first beast. 
The old stag carried a very fine head, better than X have 
ever shot, but I felt a pang of regret as I gazed down at 
him and realised that my shooting days were over. I 
think most big game hunters, who have done a lot of it, 
experience this feeling sooner or later. The obvious 
answer is either to retire and write a book, of which 
there are already too many, or take up photography. 
I had decided to adopt the latter course a year ago and 
it was all the more irritating to find that I was now 
engaged in man-hunting as a career* 


Ramlakhan was a first-class cook and we dined 
royally on roast venison, after which X split the night 
into two watches and we slept undisturbed* 

We reached the foot of the mountain next day and 
I told Ramlakhan to remain down below with the pony 
while 1 climbed up the path as best I could* Recent 
events had made me suspicious of everything and it had 
struck me during the march that I did not know 
Barbara Eve^s handwriting ! It was a disconcerting 
thought and if there was a trap set for us there was no 
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point in our both running into it and 1 did not feel 
justified in sending Ramlakhan up alone* 


Xf the letter was genuine 1 had nothing to fear but 
if it was faked then it was obviously set for me, and 
rmiible if it came, would be serious* Carlos might 
easily have known that Joan had been sent away and 
that the letter must find me on my return* I blamed 
myself for not having thought of the possibility before 

and started my climb in a furious temper as my own 
stupidity might jeopardise everything* 


The leg gave me unadulterated hell but was the 
cause of saving my life. The trail was easy to recognise 
and 1 eventually reached the land-slide where Joan had 
been attacked during her escape. There was no sign o 
life and 1 started to make the crossing, which was 
difficult enough without a game leg. 1 was hd 
across when 1 wrenched my leg and took a header d^own 
the Khud. One does not think of much on such an 
occasion but there was no mistaking the whine of a 
bullet ricocheting off rock. I fell or roUed about 
twenty feet but had my fall broken by a thick bush 

growing out from a fissure* 

It took me several seconds to 
and my first thought was the rifle, f 

and raising myself inch by inch, 1 was 
the hill without being seen. Three men with 

fecognked Carlos who was the split image of his 
brother. 

1 lifted the rifle slowly to one 

stood out clearly in the telescopic 

for you,” 1 muttered and squeezed the trigger gem y. 

I was still pretty shaky and the a ^ack of 

on his right, who came ^own the slide tte a 
potatoes and passed me to tall with a sickenmg rnu 

far below. 
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The other two wasted no time in removing them- 
selves into cover and each made for opposite sides of 
the slide, which meant that 1 now had two places 

to watch. 

First round to me ; but there w^as no future in trying 
to cope with two men in cover from an exposed 
position and I looked like dying like a rat in a trap. 

Nothing happened for five minutes and I settled 
mysdf well down in the crevice, which was just as well 
as they started bombarding the bush and kept it up for 
some time. They gave up eventually and I guessed that 
they were moving down the hill to find a more 
vulnerable spot in my hide-out. 

Time was on their side and 1 realised that even 
darkness would not aid me in my present position. 

It was with the idea of drawing their fire and find- 
ing out their new positions that I tried the old dodge 
of exposing my topi for a few seconds. I tilted it back 
as I raised it to make it seem as realistic as possible 
but was not prepared for the success I achieved. A 
bullet ripped through it and a moment later Carlos 
stepped out from cover and waved to the man across 
the way. Had I been ready I could not have missed 
him but he saw a movement and leapt behind a tree 
before I could fire. 1 cursed myself for a fool and kept 
the tree well covered. It was barely thick enough to 
conceal him and any move would expose him. The 
situation was not without humour and 1 waited expec- 
tantly until he leapt back towards the cover behind him. 
He only gave me the chance for a snap shot but I saw 
him stumble from the effect of a broken left arm* He 
was out of sight before 1 could get in another but the 
situation was definitely levelling up in my favour and I 
felt considerably better. 

Carlos would not be likely to trouble me any 
further that day and 1 shifted round to try and locate the 
remaining man. This was nearly the cause of my un- 
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doing, and drew a couple of shots, one of which 
creased my shoulder like a red-hot poker. A tell-tale 
whisp of smoke from between the two boulders ga^ve 
his position away and we settled down to an intermin- 
able duel that got neither of us anywhere. 


There was little to choose between our relative 
Dositions except that 1 could not move without exposing 
myself. 

An hour passed and then another until the rock 1 
was lying on began to get unpleasantly warm from the 
sun. 1 had given up expending ammunition but the 
man above me fired regularly every ten minutes or so ; 
most of his shots were ineffective but a r icochet struck 
the heel of my boot and tore it clean off. This gave 
me an idea and 1 examined his position in a new light 
until 1 saw what I was looking for. Somewhat to his 
left lay a small slanting piece of rock and I opened up 
on this with the Mannlicher until 1 got the range 
nicely and every shot produced a ricochet that left 
nothing to be desired. 1 was using split-nosed bullets 
and he must have had a pretty uncomfortable time 
Sitilhe eventually exposed a portion of woolly head 

and that was the end. 


1 made no move for half an hour and presently 
heard a most welcome sound in Ramlakhan s voice 
calling to me. He helped me out of my position and 
1 made the trip across the slide successfully. Fmther 
climbing was beyond my capabilities and I sent him up 
to look at the dead man while 1 bound up the graze on 
my shoulder. He brought back my late opponent s 
rifle and ammunition, which 1 was not disposed to 
leave about, and then went back to see if he cou ^ n 
any trace of Carlos while 1 rested with my back against 
a tree. He returned an hour or two later to report 
that our customer had got clean away but must nave 

lost a lot of blood. 


It was impossible for me to walk unaided in my 
present condition and he helped me on the return 
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journey down the moimtain* 
1 had kdled lying crumpled 
further down and reached 
afternoon. 


We passed the first man 
up several hundred feet 
the pony late in the 


I had hoped to call m on Joan “''“frfeht 

and RaSakhan thought it might be advisable to return 
as soon as possible. Actually it took us nearly three 
days and I was pretty well all in when we got back. 

There had been a major clash since our absence, 
between the villages in revolt and those near the ^rd 
who still remained loyal to the mountain men. The 
action had been indecisive but had resulted m several 
more villages joining the revolt. Chowry ^ukir told 
us that, except for the three villages that ^loined the 
ford, we now had all the people of the foothills with us. 


When 1 told them of my adventure on the moun- 
tain it caused an enormous sensation and they begged me 
to lead them in an attack on the ford. The idea 
appealed to me as it would cut off our opponents from 
the river and, if successful, would eliminate the post ot 
picked men that guarded it night and day. 1 was too 
tired to do much about it that night but promised, to 

think it over. 



CHAPTER XV 

T SLEPT on their suggestion that night and decided that 
it was worth tryirig, which was going against my 
resolution not to lead them into another open enga^- 
ment. On the other hand, the advantages would be 
enormous and if it came off I could sit back and wait 

until Travers brought relief* I also wished to 

the period in which Carlos was laid up with his wounded 
arm. 

The next few days were spent in making prep^a-* 
tions and the little village gradually came to resemble 
an armed camp as volunteers flocked m to 30 m us* 
During those days, 1 received frequent letters from 
Joan aid despatched a contingent of 

her. They were very disappointed at having to iniss 

the fun but such was their esteem for her that I do not 
think one of them grudged the duty. 

1 needed three hundred men for the job as a larger 
number would have been unwieldy and quite impossib e 

to handle. It was obvious from the start that 

volunteer and at the end of the week the 

Ce w» “rfrelS ‘Ku-'to/' 

rue that it would be fatal to refuse their services so we 
sent them out in batches to watch various approaches 
W the mountain and other odd patrol activities 

which kept them happy enough. 

B-amlakhan organised a very fine intelligence se^ice 
by sending spies to the ford and utilized a 
runners in relays, who brought news back 
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the idea of being caught between ^g^^on 

the ford guarding the crossing and the mam approach 
to their mountain fastness* 

1 still did not feel fit enough to take the road my- 
self but thought it worth while sending out a force to 
make a demonstration against the v’^^ges ; with ^rict 
in^ifructions not to get involved with the mountain men* 
oS vfflw h"Sn..S, Chowty Muki., h.a emerged a. 
thfleSg light in the revolt and he was the obvious 
man to lead the show. 1 had presented him wuh the 
rantnred rifle and taught him how to use it and this act 
hal bound him to me for life and raised his standing 
considerably in the eyes of his followers. 


He departed early one morning with over fifty men 
and a few nights later the drums were sending back 
news of his exploits. He had wisely decided to ded 
with one village at a time and carried fire and sword 
into the first one to such an extent that the other two 
came over to us in force the next day. Such was their 
fear of the mountain men that they evacuated their 
villages and started to stream back with their wives and 
children and most of their worldly possessions. 1 knew 
tlieit Chowry M^ukif would not Kurry himself fctumiiig 
and rode over to see Joan in the interval. 

She had not expected to see me and literally fell 
j0to my arms when T tapped on the screen outside her 


tent. 

“Oh Darling, Darling, how marvellous,” she cried. 
1 held her out at arm’s length and what I saw was good. 

“1 think I’m the luckiest man alive,” I told her and 
kissed her upturned mouth. 

I could only afford to spend one day there and we 
made the best of it. Ranjit was happy enough but 
looked very much older and 1 think he was beginning 
to feel the strain. He had heard the latest news, as 
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the men 1 had sent over included a drummer who 
could pick up and relay news, but thought that 
we would have a tough job to clear up the business. I 
was inclined to agree with hina but was not going to 
spoil my day with Joan by getting depressed. 

1 told her of my encounter with Carlos and she 
seemed to think that it would injure his self esteem and 
drive him to any lengths to get even with me. I would 
have thought that the man had cause enough to hate me 
already but 1 still had much to learn before 1 got an in- 
sight into that extraordinary character. Joan was of the 
oninion that he would infinitely rather see his whole 
ktogdom go up in flames than be worsted in a personal 

encounter. 


My visit passed all too quickly and 1 left early next 
morning and could not help noticing the changed atnios- 
phere in all the villages we passed through. My arrival 
in their domain might have caused bloodshed but it was 
well justified if only 1 could free these people from their 

bondage. 

We reached the village before Chowy Mukir, who 
was not expected until the next day, and I told Ram** 
lakhan that I wished to summon a meeting of all the 
headmen in the foo-thills. He raised his eyebrows at 
this and asked me what 1 had in mind but 1 was deter* 
mSed to keep my own council and told him to carry 
out my instructions. It took three days to get them all 
together and 1 realised that I could not have chosen a 

better time for my purpose. 


1 stood up within that circle of warriors and l^d 
my ultimatum before them. 1 told them straight, 
without beating about the bush, that they must rom 
this moment give up the use of all poisoned weapons. 
If they did this then 1 was prepared to lead them person- 
ally in an attack on the ford. The choice was th^rs 
and 1 explained that failure to earry out ™es 
would mean that 1 would abandon them to their ra 

and depart the way 1 had come. 
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TU irtopstion Struck them like a thunderbolt and 
T ^if.rE l hadnotsaidaword about it before. 

« they well worth the attempt. 

but I considered it to dc w 

If they had the opportunity to Sossip _ 

11 tney ~a,.p1v have laughed me to scorn 

beforehand they wo^ following their first successful 

but the sudden ultm ^ 

wriSfstoS. ,r' 

lery eye was turned on him expectan y. 

•vT j «« #>vtrpmelv eood speech when one con 
.ider??hat he wa s“S“mlm than an ffliterate savage 

■Ji 1 give It to yon in his own words __ 

“Thft white man has given us a hard choice, he 
. Id them ‘It has always been the custom of c^ur 

snch wea^-lf i7"of “ippreeS 
^„ts‘mr3Ss“stt^^ and he paused for a few 

seconds before continuing. 

it-o r e-kn. -arrival of the white^man we lived in 

“Before the arrival ot tn womenfolk 

great terror and nev« ^new^wn^ the coming of 

might be taken trom nenole which 

^hJr white-man we have become f free neopie wmci 

tne^rhave ever 

AonTthTuse XSon in our weapons, then 

ff^ onT aS prepared to follow him. Every man 
heS owes’a grea? debt to our leader and is this a great 

thing that be asks of us in repayment? 

T had exnected nothing like this and I don t 

rk-nV the others had either. He had put it in such a 
think the others nau * , himself under an obli- 

way that everyone considered himseit un 

' gation to me and they agreed at once without a k 
dissentient voice. . j t i 

him 






* Well done. 
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I got the drummer to send the glad news to Joan 
that night and she sent a personal message back to 
Chowry IVlukir which pleased him no end and 1 heard 
him repeating it to the other headmen, who were 
staying the night in the village before going back to 

their respective posts, 

1 felt a new man and set about our prepar^ions 
with a will ; after that news came in regularly and we 
learnt that the mountain men had reinforced tl^ir post 
on the ford, which now contained nearly a hundred 
men# They were expected to make sonae ^ove soon 
and had already burnt the three evacuated villages* 



CHAPTER XVI 

T AM no student of military affairs but 1 knew enough 
1 ^about the subject to realise to 

essential to aim at. 1 sent ° ther 

&^£nhe*couKhSe l^e on behind with the 

main body. 

1 had previously sent back to cainp ° 

porterfwho could use firearms and this gave us five 

Tifl.es ; 1 wished we had many more. 

We rnet with no trouble on our approa^ 

1^,it nicked UP a couple of hundred unwelcome voto- 
mers who fSy refuLd to miss the fun. The last thmg 
I wanted to do was to involve such a 

wSn we wSe ten mffes from the ford and left them 
with Ramlakhan. 

1 went on alone and joined up with 5^^°^ Mukin 
he had already been in action and had succeeded m 
ambushing a couple of men on their "^ay down to t 
river for water. He had tried the same thing next 
and got in the neck rather badly as they caught him 

killed outright and five more wounded before they 
got out of it. 

The mountain men had placed four men wiA ^es 
in a small sangar near the ford but the majority or th r 
force were camped further up the pass. He offere 
take me there and 1 jumped at the opportunity of 

seeing things for myself. 
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We avoided the obvious approach by the river and 
crept along the first of the series of foot-hills until ^ we 
reached a place from which we could overlook the litde 
fort below. The sight that met our eyes was almost too 
good to be true as we could see the four men with their 
rifles less than five hundred yards below us. 


1 could hardly restrain Chowry Mukir from empty- 
ing his own into them and I think he regretted not 
having found this vantage point before. W e crawl- 
ed on further until we found ourselves above the 
main track itself and could hear the sound of voices 
round the bend. Someone passed below ca^ying a 
couple of baskets on a pole slung over his shoulders 
and was obviously taking supplies to the sangar. We 
crept back on our tracks and 1 asked Chowry Iv^far i£ 
there was any way we could get astride the track behind 
them. He told me that it should be possible as he 
knew something of the geography of the place, having 
visited the plateau in his capacity of headman to a 

village* 


He led me back some distance and we then struck 
inland until we reached a valley that led us ^straight to 
the hill road. The valley was choked with unde^ 
growth and even a large force would be able to reach 

the track without being seen. 


We had located the main party of the enemy and 
as it would have been tempting providence to e^lore 
any further we turned back and reached camp a e 

the morning. 


The plan of action was obvious and 1 explain^ my 
idea to Chowry Mukir on the way back. Ramlanvhan 

“wS kc„py th, point 

heXou^ht up the rest of our force onto the track 
behind the mountain men. There was only one snag 
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hsivc to travel back ten miles and bring up our force in 
time to attack before dawn. 

Sneed was essential as the mountain men still had 
spies in the place and might easily massacre the 1^ of 
iis if they got wind of the expedition. There were 
other wavs down the mountain and twenty men with 
modern weapons could cause absolute havoc. very- 
Atee depended on perfect timing and I agreed to Chowry 
Mukir’s suggestion' that 1 should take his original party 
S me in ^se he was delayed. 

"He left immediately and Ramlakhan fetched, up at 
four o’clock in the morning with the news that Chowy 
Mukir fa?d got our forces on the move and left at the 
same time as he had. Ramlakhan had run most of the 

way, but 1 could not afford to let him rest and gave the 
order to march immediately. 

W^e reached our objective shortly before dawn 
lav there watching the world around us gmdually 
lighting up. There was no means of knowing if Cho^ 
Mukir’s men were in position but I could not afford to 
wait and would have to start our show the moment it 
was light enough to shoot. W^e must capture the sangar 
£LS without the shelter it SLiforded we mi^ht he iti ^ very 

sticky position. 

Soon wc could, make out its outline and 1 strained 
me eyes to count the occupants^ after that it seemed 
only a matter of seconds before^ it was full daylight 
and to my horror 1 saw ten men in the sangar and six 

of them had rifles. 

It looked as if the enemy had some suspicion of 
our intentions but there was nothing else for it, so we 
opened up and each poured in a magazine full. 

We caught the whole party completely by surprise 
but w^e only knocked over three of the rifle iiien and 
the rest dived under the walls for protection. 

There was no point in waiting now and 1 blessed 
Chowry Mukir for his foresight as I waved his men 
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down the hill. They rose in a body and .went in at 
the rate of knots but one cannot charge in the face of 

without casualties and they dropped eight of 
lads before they reached the walls. 

My leg precluded me from being in the front rank 
but it was all over by the time I got there and another 
tKrcc good nicn had. seen the last of* their htiiciting days* 

The sangar had been built entirely as a defence 
against anyone crossing the ford and had certainly not 
been designed for an attack frotn the hills* It could 
contain a large force and 1 set the whole party at work 
raising the inner walls • A lot of confused shouting was 
goin<^ on up the track, but this was obviously not 
caused by our main body and few minutes ^ dozen 
mountain men appeared rouild the bend and retired 
again at their leisure. Apparently they thought the 
sangar had been rushed by locals and imagined the riile 
fire had come from their own party before it was 

overwhelrned. 


Nothing happened for ten minutes when over forty 
of them charged out and came straight for us. 1 let 

them have a bit of law before firing, in P'5 

them off, but this was a mistake. They fanned out and 
when we did open up they offered a very dispersed 

target. My own bowmen really J-'P.'t jevS 

but “even so it was touch and go and sp>. of the devus 

got over the wall. I shot two with my automatic and 

the rest were speared, an extremely messy business. 


We had 


we xiiiu u^o.i.K.xx them off without loss to ourselves 
but a lot had got away and we would be sunk it hei^p 
did not arrive soon. There was still no sign of Chow y 
Mukir’s attack, and a few minutes later we were being 
fired at from our own starting point. 

As long as we lay well in against the wall we were 
sufficiently protected but it left us ill prepared agains 
a second attack. There were three rifl^ firing a us 
and it was a long time before 1 could find anything in 
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the nature of a loop;hoU from to 

?f hL* W S?X”th°“ S. '’Thtofife; W 

got him by tirmg inco through my loop- 

modern we p , , j with splinters. 1 could see 
tlSginiv. Ktau“sr» Rariakhau no. to 
use it as they obviously had it covered. 

There was nothing else we could do except pray 
that they would not launch another atta<^ before our 

me Sd 1 cnSled over to see what he 
f A He had found a crack in the wall and told me 

7 o"Sa .So“ fa. I codd see ..othlng but 

presently noticed a movement in the undergrowth and 
realised that an assault on our flank was imminen . 

It had been launched before 1 could move anyone 
over to meet it but they heard me fire and rushed over 
K TT,P «rem the tide. There was no time to stop 

them this time and they surged up to the 

S^r numbers were almost equal but the two riflemen 
cm the hill were taking a steady toll of our people when 
they got a chance of firing without hitting any of their 

own men* 

This was roughly the situation when 1 noticed 

another party emerge from the road and realised t a 

the mountain men were still in sufficient strengt 
lut in a frontal attack where we ^ad jiothing with 
which to meet it. :^mlakhan was 

frio as much execution as possible before the inevit- 
able end* 1 had hardly got the butt to my shoulder 
before they turned about and I saw that Chowry Mukir 
had made it in the nick of time* 

The villagers poured down the road like an 
avalanche and 1 do not think a single living soul escaped 
them* By this time, the flank attack had broken well 
into our sangar but they were caught between two rites 
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and never stood an earthly chance. Even the riflemen 
were accounted for by my porters who had been left 
with the main body, and settled them with a dose of 
buck shot as they fled towards the mountain. 

We called it the “ Battle of the Ford ” and, con- 
sidering the numbers involved, 1 think it justified 
the title. Chowry Mukir almost wept to find me safe 
and swore that he would have killed himself had they 
arrived too late to save us. He had moved his force up 
at an incredible speed but had bumped into another 
party of mountain men who were coming down to 
reinforce their garrison. There was no doubt that they 
had got wind of our approach and I reckoned that we 
must have killed off nearly a quarter of Carlos’ 
available men. 

Chowry Mukir’s lads were all for moving up 
the track for a direct attack on the plateau but 
this 1 would not allow at any price. I had never seen it 
myself but from Joan’s account it would be an absolute 
death-trap, and a few men with rifles could hold it 

against an army. 

The sangar I was determined to keep at all costs 
and we spent the rest of the day in altering the defences 
to stand against an attack from the hills. I had told 
George Travers to come and look for me after four 
weeks but knowing him I expected that he had already 
started and he had sufficient information to be able to 
ignore the danger from Golcooda tigers. 

The obvious course was to bring Joan up and 
defend the sangar until help arrived, which would not 
have been difficult with the force at my disposal. 

1 had left the men to get on with the work and 
wandered down to inspect the ford when I heard a 
shout from Ramlakhan, who came running towards me. 
“Sahib, Sahib,” he cried. “They have taken Joan Miss 
Sahib.” The news had just come through on the 
drums 1 think that was the cruelest blow that rate 

has ever struck me* 


CHAPTER XVll 


Si rtx 

offer his life in any plan 1 might decide on 

A 

XCSCUG** 

1 tried to get further news and word came back 

from make head or tail of this and I decided 

to so ahead as fast as 1 could and leave f 

f 11 /-.XX 7 With a counle of hundred men* Ramlakhan 

W to «mahi at the ford as he would be the only per- 
nf the ford would be partly based on the foot-hdl and 
not oX ^n the sangar, which would ^ otherwise 

a death-trap. Having arranged this to my o\yn 
become a deatn trap, n v b ponies and was too 

desperately consumed with worry to rememb . g 
thing about the, journey. 

It was earlv on the third day that 1 arrived in camp. 

m.e. me and were tears m the 

old man’s eyes as he told me his tale. 

Joan had climbed the opposite hill as was 

and come and gone without leaving any trace. 
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Ranjit had immediately sent a message to me and 
then set out with a rescue party and endeavoured to 
follow the trail but without success. It was a repetition 
of the episode in his youth and although he kept at it 
all day he learnt nothing as her abductors had removed 
all trace of their progress with consummate skill. 

Brag might have aided them but he was too lame to 
walk and they had been unable to use him. 

The next day, Khaita had walked into the camp as 
bold as brass carrying a letter for me. It was obvious 
that he knew something but he refused to divulge any 
information and seemed very pleased with hraself 
according to Ranjit. The rest of the story was all very 
confused and 1 did not press for details over which it 
was obviously better to draw a veil. 

The boy apparently thought his protector now had 
the whip hand over us and that he therefore had nothing 
to fear. This attitude so infuriated the guard, who felt 
themselves largely to blame for Joan's disappearance, 
that they took him off and extracted information in their 

own manner. 


He admitted that he had gone up to the mountain, 
and told them that three of the cleverest trackers had 
been sent down with instructions to secure^ Joan at any 
cost. They had come by a secret path which w only 
used by the special agents who were sent the 

foot-'liills from time to time. The boy bad offered 
to lead, them to tliis patK but Ii3.d unfortimatcly aied. oi 

fright or so they said ! 


1 did not feel it in my heart to blame anyone and 
took the Tetter which Ranjit handed over to me. It 
was written in the same handwriting as before but 
tbis time was signed with my own surnanie pretixe 

' ‘ not mince matters and 


by the word ^Carlos’. 


He 


give you the letter as he wrote it. 



bar sinister 


My "Friend, 

You have been foolish enough to cross my 

path and now you will perhaps realise who 

is the cleverest of us two. 

You and 1 have a little matter to settle 
between us and 1 request you to come and 

visit me. 

This invitation is intended for you alone 
and if a single soul conaes here with you 
then the admirable Miss Joan must go to the 
tigers. 1 hope such a course wiU not be 
necessary as it will give rne great pleasure to 
entertain her here indefinite y. 

Yours truly, 

Carlos Stanton. 

You can imagine my rage as VjlJilvtnteSSon'^f 
ion was plain enough and 1 had every intention o 

cceptingthe hospitality he offered. 

There was only one thing in my favour and th^ 
«c fact that I had already seen the secret path 
nd would have no difficulty in finding it. ^®^^os 
rould be expecting me by the same road that 1 had 
aken before ; this 1 was convinced of m spite 
ctrt that the bov also knew the existence or tne 
Ser Sth cSlos had used him and if my own 
am hl^i not taken the law into their hands tW was 
lo doubt that the boy would have died just the same. 

1 explained the contents of the letter to Ranjit 
md told him that 1 had no choice but to ^ alone^ 

except that Brag would accompany j px-nlain 

return with the rest of the party to the ford, explain 

things to Chowry Mukir, and await the arrival 

X'tSiVCTS# 

I wrote a brief letter, which I pve to 
explaining the position and hoping that X wou i 

J/m 
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to see him. There was nothing else I could do and 
Travers must take whatever action he thought fit. 

I took nothing but my rifle and the automatic, 
with suflSicient food for the trip to the mountain. Brag 
was completely cured of his bad foot and 1 think the 
old hound knew what was expected of him. 


W^e reached the place where I had last seen the two 
men I had followed and had no difiiculty in finding the 
oath. It had obviously been made recently and had 
probably been built after the landslide which had 
destroyed the other tracks. They had all wound up 
the side of the mountain in order to secure an easy 
gradient but this one went almost straight up and for 
the most part consisted of steps cut into the rock. 


It was a terrible climb for both of us and I was 
glad to reach a ledge where we could stop and take a 
breather. Brag lay down on his side panting dreadfully 
but was soon up again and showing signs of great 

excitement. 


If Joan had come this way they must have rested 
here and presently 1 found my name scrawled^ against 
the mossy side of the rock* Oh, Josn, 1 cried and 
pressed my lips against its rugged surface. A 
from Brag brought me to my senses and ! heard the 
sounds of someone descending the path. ^ 1 drew 
pistol in a flash but promptly transferred it to my lett 
hand and seized a rock in my right. If he stopped to 
rest on the ledge 1 would have no choice but to lire ana 
1 prayed that he would pass me. Whatever he did 1 
must kill him as he would see my tracks and 1 could 
afford to let nothing jeopardise my chances. He passed 
straight on and 1 .flung the rock at him ; it caught him 
squarely between the shoulders and sent him head first 
down the almost perpendicular track. It was more a 
staircase than a .path and the poor wretch ^^st have 
smashed every bone in his body before he reached the 

bottom. 
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We met no one else and eventually reached the top 

after halts that became more and more frequent. 1 

Lpected to find a guard there and was ^ 
u.X wciQ Kardlv a guard in so much as he was tast 

asken 1 did not want yet another death on my hands 

Ld kept hto covered as we crept past him. In any 

case 1 could not afford to fire and 1 d.oubted if he 
would mention our arrival if he ^oJ:iced the tra^s; 
there would not be much future for a sentry who 
neglected his duty in this place • 

We reached the plateau in the early afternoon and 
the beauty of the place was amazing, it might almost 
have been a piece of English downland- 

It would not do to move during daylight and 1 

found a convenient hollow where Brag j 

and snatched a few hours sleep confident that he would 
sound the alarm if anyone approached* 

I woke at dusk but waited a few hours until the 
moon was up before starting to explore the plateau m 
detail. The roar of a tiger led me to what was 
obviously Lalbahadur’s zoo and even if we had not 
heard the beasts the smell was sufficient advertisement 


in itself* 

But then 1 had a half-formed plan in my mind and 
snent nearly an hour exploring the place* ine 
stockade coiSd not have kept a normal tiger in, so it 
was a safe bet that these were the home-macte 
* variety. The whole place covered several acres and I 
presently found the gate, a simple affair, and closed 
with a strong wooden bar. 1 could only |^^ss at the 
number of . tigers it contained but reckoned t at t ere 
must have been well over a dozen of the brutes in it* 


Joan had described the plateau minutely and I had 
no difficulty in finding the bungalow, which was all 
lighted up, and doubtless very well guarded. 

I had to dispose of Brag first and this was where 
his training came in most useful as he had been taught 
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to guard any object that he was put in charge oh I 
removed my coat and left him with it under a lone tree 
that was an obvious landmark and easy to pick up at 
night. 

The poor old boy hated to see me leave but realised 
at once that orders had to be obeyed. 1 could see him 
standing there as I walked away but he made no 
attempt to follow me. 

The guards round the house gave me no trouble 
and I avoided them easily until I reached a place in 
the compound, from where I could look into the 
main room of the house. 


There were two women in the room and one ^ of 
^them was Joan who was weeping into a handkerchief. 
The other appeared to be a native of the country and 
was clad in nothing but a leopard skin with her long 
hair falling over her shoulders. Carlos was either out 
or in some other part of the house, so 1 acted on impulse 
and stepped through the open window. Joan rose to 
her feet when shd saw me and then collapsed on the floor 
in a faint. The woman who ran to her assistance was 


none other than Barbara Eve 


4 



CHAPTER XVlll 


We 


_ carried Joan over to the sofa togethef • 

‘‘What have you done with Carlos?* were Barbara 
Eve*s words# 

“Nothing/* 1 replied# “Why should you ask ? 

“Well, he*s sitting up for you on the trail with a 
crowd that know how to shoot and we did not expect 

to see you any more#* 

1 explained to her how 1 had come up by the secret 
path and while we were talking Joan came to me and 
drew my head down to her breast# 

“Is it really you ? ** she asked# thought 1 d seen 
a ghost and I guess it shook me# 

I reassured her as best as 1 could but kept one eye 

on Barbara as I did not quite see how she came mto the 
picture. “When do you expect Carlos back ? 1 asked 

her and she told me that he would 

until dawn when he would return and leave the others 

on guard if 1 had not turned up- 

“And you?” 1 asked “1 have taken some chances 
that 1 do not mean to repeat and 1 intend to get Joan 

out for good this time ; if you are with us then say so 

and we will not waste time.” 

She took a long time before she answered and then 
shook her head slowly. 

“I am and I’m not, ” was her reply. ‘T hate that 
man hut 1 love him too and 1 cannot go with you. 
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111 help yoD all 1 can but I am here for better or for 
worse and 1 guess 111 see it through to the end. See?” 

I did not see but grasped her outstretched hand and 
realised that there was something great in that woman. 
She had got into a show that was too big for her but 
she was not going to crawl to anyone. She fetched me 
some food aiil listened while 1 outlined my plan. 

The chances of getting down again were remote at 
present as Joan was in no condition to tackle those 
steps and I was equally sure that my own leg would not 
stand it. Climbing up had been damned awful but 
going down would be do wmright dangerous even for a 
fit man and it was quite on the cards that we might have 
to move quickly, into the bargain. What 1 intended to 
do was to turn the zoo loose and rely on Brag to save us. 
It might be a horrible plan but it was one way of clear-^ 
ing up the place. She turned pale when she heard it 
but did not have time to say anything. We heard 
a shout outside and the unmistakable sound of Carlos^ 
voice asking a question of the guard. 

‘•^Quick,” she cried, “out of it and good luck. Ill 
tell him that Joan has gone to bed.” 

We slipped through the window and heard a lot of 
angry shouting but no sign of a pursuit. Someone must 
have found the dead man on the steps and brought the 
glad news to Carlos that I was up on the plateau. 

1 led Joan straight to the tree and we found Brag 
exactly as 1 had left him. He had not moved and must 
have remained in the same position during the two 
hours 1 had been away. He was definitely pleased to 
see Joan but seemed very tired, which confirn^d a 
suspicion I had felt for some time. 1 had a length of 
rope with me that 1 always carried round my waist in 
the hills and 1 told Joan to tie him to her as the cage 
business was likely to be tricky. 

We made for the zoo and 1 found the door all 
right but there were a couple of tigers close to it, on the 
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inside and 1 had to bring Brag vt^ to scare them off. 
T^e bar was heavy but 1 got it off at last and we slipped 

Wed stones over and started the occupants 

moving about. 

We found the quarry next and Joan pointed out Ae 

sheds where the gold was stored and it vms here that 
^ ‘a. ♦•mn'hle in the shape of a man with a rifle. 

St saw^us but ran off shouting to raise his pals instead 

of doing anything about it, and gave us the chance of 

of the plateau where the main mountain mass bounded 
it on the far side. 

No one followed us but a 

After that hell was let loose 

such an uproar in my life again. Shouts, screams and 
shots rang through the air and seemed to keep on or 

hours. 

We reached the limits of the Plateau just before 

d^wn and climted a few hnndt^ ''5' 

We could not have chosen a better place and 
lii?ht found us bedded down beside a little stream that 

meandered down the mountain and joined a 

beneath us and 1 raked it with rny glasses while Joan 
bathed my leg with water from the stream and made a 

cold compress out of my shirt. • . 

One could hazard a guess at what that night of 
horror must have been like for those below ; 1 could 
S out four tiger, wandering about und f 

sheds. The village appeared to be deserted and 
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another tiger emerged out of a house to wander 
down the main street* 

There was no sign of life round the bungalow and 
1 wondered if Carlos and Barbara had shut the place 
up in time* It seemed likely that they had as the drum 
had given ample warning* 

1 had a few scraps of food left and as it was not 
worth saving we made a meal of it and wondered when 
we would see our next* Joan left me after that to 
wash her hands in the stream and I was watching her 
i^y when 1 saw a telhtale yellow streak in the bushes 
gtbove and shouted a warning as 1 fired* It was a tiger 
all right and the brute fell straight into our pool 
with a tremendous splash, drenching Joan in spray* 
Poor old Brag had been too exhausted to notice 
it and we both wondered if he would live through the 
day* A dog of his build is not intended for mountaineer- 
ing and he had travelled many hundreds of miles during 
the last week or two* The climb up those steps must 
have been the last straw and even my shot failed to 
bring him to his feet* Joan was so upset that she 
completely forgot her recent fright* 

We placed him in the shade and used my hat to 
sprinkle water over him, which gave him some relief* 

Altogether it was a most depressing morning and 
although 1 had succeeded in getting Jo^^ out of Carl^ 
clutches we were not iti much better plight now* bhe 
must have read my thoughts and did her best to 

comfort me, bless her* 

“Listen, John,*^ she whispered* ‘1 may have been 
through hell but I can honestly say that 1 have never 
know€ such happiness in my life and. there is only one 
thing I want you to' promise me* 

^ This time it was I who read her thoughts and 1 
made a promise as I pulled her* tawny head down to my 
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“ Darling, Darling, it’s a tonic just to ^av® you 
my arms and I’m damned if I'll let it come to that 







A shot rang out below followed by another 

nicked uD the glasses to see what was up* t 

maL out four horsemen moving off from 
of the bungalow ; they had killed a tiger and Carlos was 
obviously very much alive- There was no mistaking 
him as he had one arm in a sling and was directing the 
activities of the other three who carried rifles. 

1 watched the little procession for nearly two hours 
during which time another six of our terrible allies paid 
the price. They had a certain amount of trou'-^- 
village and one gathered that a tiger must have 
in a house as there was an absolute fusillade of 
Most of the occupants appeared to have achieved a fair 
measure of safety in their huts but almost without 
exception these turned out to be women and chi ' 

1 guessed that every available man must have bee 
with Carlos on the look-out for me, and the remainder 
would be guarding the road from the ford- 
considerably better for the thought and would 
given much to have seen his picked men beixx^ taken in 
the rear while they were laying up for me on the trail. 

Having cleared up the village, Carlos led his incn 
over to the gold sheds which were the only civilised 
structures on the plateau, with the exception of his 
bungalow. Yet another tiger was despatched and the 
two men up on the roof were released. 1 expected 
trouble for ourselves after this and grabbed my ' own 
rifle but my alarm was not justified and the four 
mounted men made off in the direction, of the 

bungalow. 

It was odd that Carlos had not instituted a search 
for us and it seemed possible that he thought we had 
got away down the hill. Every hour brought more hone 
and Travers should be well on the way by now even it he 
had not actually reached-the ford. We would anyhow 
have to move as the dead tiger in the pond was not an 
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ideal companion at the best and would be most 
unpleasant after a few hours* 

Joan had not left Brag’s side for sometime and I 
heard her cry out to me that he was dying. We both 
bent over him and realised that the end could only be a 
matter of a few minutes as his breathing was now 
hardly perceptible, 

can’t bear it,” she cried and I had hardly put 
my arm across her shoulders when we heard an evil 
laugh and found Carlos above us. He held a double- 
barrelled shot gun in his good hand with the butt against 
his thigh and there was nothing I could do about it, 

‘Wery touching,” he sneered. You will now 
oblige me by moving down the hill,” We rose to our 
feet and he made me go ahead with Joan behind me; 
even so 1 still had my pistol and would have taken a 
chance if he had been carrying a rifle. The shot gun 
was impossible to deal with as it was probably loaded, 
with buck shot and we wouldn’t stand an earthly 
chance. 

Our progress was slow as 1 could do little more 
than hobble and we had almost reached level ground 
when X heard a strangled scream from Carlos, At first 
I thought one of his own tigers had got him and sprang 
round to protect Joan, It was no tiger, but Brag i How 
that dying hound had followed us down the hill and 
yet summoned up sufficient strength to leap on Carlos, 
WG shall never understand. It must have been a ^^.se 
of mind over matter and it was all over for both of 
them before I could scramble up the few yards that 

separated us, 

I had to use the barrel of my gun to force his 
jaws open and we spent half an hour in raising a 
little cairn of stones over a very faithful servant. 
We abandoned Carlos where he lay but 1 removed 
the signet ring that adorned his finaers and flung it 

into the stream, | A 4 ^ 


CHAPTER XIX 

TiMP tleath of Carlos was not likely to see the 

i to make for the gold sheds. 

Cailos had ridden “P '» j'!*" ,”“''„/„ed men back 

» hro^'pX'-'u'i' w -p*" “ 

for^ 

■^“d' T one 2d'thS'*^’f sSaU bSn/ tlit 
lSed”like an odke. We l“”M'*L.''office 

Tigh^ iough Ind must have been built by my grand- 
from the reef. Carlos had either used it himself, or 

had kept woo^n bowl of rice and a large 

oLittrm llch to our spirits 

earthenwaie pot or wa ^ 

and we took It in ^urjis to eat^n 

lookout from the windows that -ome- 

level of the walls if necessary. 1 could farid notn 8 
inside but loan noticed some implements lying ag 
the side of the next shed and 1 sallied out to collec on 

after dark* 

I w» PkWng X VS-' Whl°n \ nJ^ -ted 
ofTu SLX" he saw me. I let him go, whath «» 

• Kodale— Indian spade. 
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foolish of me, and returned to the office with my 
trophy. 

1 told Joan to sleep while 1 dug into the floor and 
bored loopholes in the walls. I worked at this by the 
light of the moon until midryight and then knocked off 
for a few hours while she kept watch. 


Daybreak found us still unmolested and we further 
improved our defences by piling furniture round the 
walls and throwing up more earth. 1 was particularly 
pleased with a pair of old-fashioned safes, which proved 
a useful addition tn'orn fortifications. The food situa- 
tion was not too bad, and if we conserved the water 
there was every chance of keeping body and soul toge- 
ther for several days. 

We were not left in peace for long, and presently 
heard a search party exploring the sheds. ^ 1 cured all 
undue curiosity with my first shot by plugging someone 
who poked his head round the corner of the next build- 
ing. This caused them to scatter and soon bullets 
were coming through the walls from all points of the 
compass. We were safe enough as long as we did not 
become careless and I tried to give the impression that 
we had two rifles by moving rapidly round from Ic^p- 
hole to loophole and firing from each in Our 

opponents appeared to have six riflemen, excluding the 
man 1 had shot but they were obviously not used to 
dealing with anyone armed with their own weapons, 
and 1 hit two more in the course of the day. 


After that they became extremely cautious and we 
had no more trouble until the afternoon ; by then they 
had realised that we must have dug ourselves m and 
that it was no use bombarding the walls. 


It was about five o’clock and 1 was wondering Itow 

we would manage at night when a bullet 
the wall high up and shattered the jar contamm^ our 
water supply. Some bright spark had got onto the , 

the next shed and 1 shouted at Joan to take cover unde 
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the near wall. This put a new 

as it ninned us down to one side but they had a healthy 
respect for my Mannlicher by now and did not exploit 

their advantage* 

Bullets continued to xome in with monotonous 
regularity until dark and it looked as if 
biSlding would eventually dissolve around us. 1 had 
braught Carlos’ gun back with me and noted with satis- 
faction that it was loaded with buck shot. 1 deaH.rl i-r 
take a chance and climbed onto the roof of thi 
via one of the windows, before the hioon got up. 
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I arrived up there unseen and gradually rose ^ my 
feet until 1 could overlook the opposite root. There 
were two sportsmen up there but they spott^ me too 
late and got both barrels for their pains* The range 
was too ^extreme to do much darnage but they each 
stopped some lead and 1 think one of them broke some, 
thinc^ as he hit the ground. It gave us a peaceful night 
and Joan slept in my arms while I was keeping watch. 
She looked ridiculously young, and strangely happy, 
in the light of the moon which streamed through the 
open window. I had my back propped up against the 
wall and although my rifle lay within ^^^ch 1 would 
have been ill prepared to meet trouble had it come. I 
had promised to wake her at 12 o clock but could not 
Sin^myself to do it as 1 had lost all desire to sleep 
myself and was well content to gaze down on one 1 
loved above everything in this world. She woke of her 
own accord an hour or two later and was furious that 

1 had let her sleep on. 

“Tve loved just watching you/* 1 told her, and 
anyhow ; 1 cannot sleep tonight, 1 ve a feeling that we 

will he safe enough.** 

“Dear John,** she breathed and snuggled up against 
me like a kitten* 

1 have always held a theory that a moonli^t 

is mote silent than a dark one and twice 1 thought 1 
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heard a faint sound in the distance before I was sure 
of it* 

‘‘Listen, niy sweet/* I whispered into her ear and 
we both caught the faint crackle of rifle fire in the far 
distance. Our opponents had heard it too and started 
a general exodus from the sheds which I was pleased to 
notice. 


The sounds grew louder and there was no doubt 
that Travers must be on the track and fighting his way 
up the pass. Lights started burning all over the plateau 
and the drum commenced to beat its warning note to 
call out any survivors who could still beat arms* 

We moved outside the shed and stood together 
listening to the gradually increasing roar of battle. 
Presently fighting broke out in a fresh direction and 1 
guessed Ihat either Ramlakhan or Chowry Mukir had 
brought up SL flank attach by our old game trail. 

The fighting died down soon after that until only 
an occasional shot or cry broke through the stillness 

of the night. 

“So you will live to he Mrs* Stanton after all 2 
I told Joan. She was all out, poor girl, and we slept 
under the stars until Ramlakhan found us shortly 

before dawn. 


They had not expected to find us alive and we w^e 
soon in the midst of a roaring crowd of savages, who 
insisted on carrying us shoulder high most or the way 

to the house. Here we found Travers with half a dozen 
fellow planters occupying the ver^dah. W e snooK 
hands all rotind but oUr first thought was for Barbra, 
as the others had only just arrived and had not seen her. 
I explored the place with Joan and we found her in that 
grim drawing-room. She had been shot throu^ the 

heart and lay with an enigmadc smile ^^Jhe 

had done nothing to mar her beauty and i^natev^ t 
world might have thought of her behaviour, s 
least a very brave and gallant woman. 
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CHAPTER XX 

HAVE told you the story of the Golcooda hills 
in need of further explanation and 1 have added th 

last fox’ rc3.soo# 

Bill Travers had received my note and decided to 
act on it as soon as he could raise a search party. He 
had realised, as 1 had that it would be far too late i 

he attempted to per suaue 

the patter and ha ® i ^ad told them, they 

realised that horses were an obvious necessity and y 
also took bullock carts with them. 

They met the first snag in Pindu village where 

every single toliower the trio 

witlTouf lervSs Tnd mns7 abandon all their tents 

and kit. 

Carlos had obviously suspected a follow-up party 
'^arios agents in Pindu that 

of some sort and sent worn to n s s, 

they must he stopped at any cost, t nei 

them complete immunity from Golcooda tigers but 
fcoL poi,on& airows. 

casualties amongst themselves and it took ttiem ne y 
four days to reach the ford. • 

1 had been gone two days when 

attack in force up the mam 

took a smaller party round by the f 

orders to chip in if the main body reached the top. 
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Thev had met with desperate resistance and had to 
contest almost every yard of the way, suffering heavy 
casualties. The mountain men had fought like corner- 
ed rats and died to a man, no prisoners were taken. 
This was partly due to the regrettable custom in these 
parts of polishing off the wounded but 1 think their 
action was justified to some extent and they deserve 
great credit for sticking to the letter of the law and 
refraining from the use of poisoned weapons. The 
mountain men had made a last desperate stand at the 
entrance to the plateau, but fiLamlakhan s fiank attack 
had broken their spirit, and all organised resistance 

soon ceased. 


A certain amount of spasmodic sniping went on 
and they only Reached the bungalow a few minutes 
before us. We were all famished and a last touch of 
drama was added to the scene when Ramlakhan caught 
Carlos’ old servant pouring enough arsenic into (mr 
food to poison an army. He apparently accepted his 
discovery in the act with resignation and promptly 
swallowed most of what he had prepared. I cannot 
believe that Ramlakhan made any serious attempt to 
stop him and it certainly removed one more problem 
from the many that confronted us* 

1 may seem very callous in my references to deaths, 
particularly the killing off of prisoners, but you must 
remember that the mountain men were definitely 
amoral. They had been brought up to a ^^de ot 
murder, and mere defeat would not have altered their 
outlook on life, a fact that the villagers realised only 
too well. In any case we were, quite powerless to 

prevent it. " , 

There was still much to be done outside and we 
agreed to hold a council of war m the evenmg w i e 
■Bravers got the place organised and put a guard on the 

Joan and 1 slept until late in the afternoon when 
the others returned, and we buried Barbara Eve m 
sight of the house that had been her home for so long. 
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lUnjit had come up the hUl on a lte« and we held 

-- r\ni* 1-n tVie ODCIl* jLllCrG WCrC mile OI US 

Europeans! also Chowry Mukir. Ra^it and ^ 

who szt down that evening to fe'^^a^ers 

cooda. The main problem was the gold,whxcn i ravers 

had insnected and he estimated that it ran into severa 
mfflion%»nds. If It h^ not b'" evSTi 

in neace. This was obviously out of the question and 
we decided to guard the stuff for the present and sen 
word to the authorities that we had stumbled on a 
fortune and would they deal with the matter. 

Chowry Mukir hated the idea of having the place 
over-run by civilisation but be codd have set his mind 
nt rest as the reef had been played out years ago and no 
Som vSd was ever found. Ve agreed to send four of 
Se planters back with a guard while the rest of us 
remained to clear up all signs of strife. 

Thev started on their return trip next morning and 
we expected them back in ten days, but it was nearly a 
month before they arrived. We explained to Chowry 
Mukir that the Government frowned on private wars 
however laudable their object and he kept all his 
people on the job of removing evidence. 

We buried evervone and completely demolished 
the Zoo and the village. 1 suppose a few of the moun- 
tain men must have escaped but for all practical pur- 
poses they were eliminated. The women presented a 
further problem but as most of them had been captime 
at some period of their lives they ivere glad enough to 
go back to their own people. W e did not see anything 
If Lalbahadur’s wife and children and they inust have 
escaped as their bodies were never 
in this land I still have blood relations I coiffd well d 
without and hope that it will never be tny ^o ^et 
any of them again. The ram, which feU in tor^ , 
greatly assisted our task and by the time the o c 
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party arrived we had concocted an almost fool-proof 
story. Briefly it was this: — 

The girls had stumbled on the plateau after thdr 
camn followers had been stampeded by timers. Ram 
kffin alone £d stuck to them they had W m 

joined by Travers’ ‘sbootmg party . us 

Eve’s death down to typhoid and no one questio 

any further. 

There was no reason why they shodd and if any 

one talks out of turn later on he is unlikely to find a 
credulous audience. 

Joan and 1 were married as soon as we rea^^ 

• Qnptrt a long honeymoon on my estate. 

civilisation and spent a long n y 

There were many tormaiuic& tu ^ 

: St 5 wSt “L used for the betterment of Oolcoodru 

We tried to disturb the lives of Chowry s 

people es Me e. possMe oj^ “^SS^ro them- 

selves sgaiu. The people 

heulwT^hat it Ld been discovered by my ^and 
faS who had died without disclosing its where- 

abouts. 

The Oolcood. tigem hSSv 

society in the world. 1 do not huo . jjj 

w fo"^s“*.h vtuious opinions considerably as 
they were all far short of the mark. 

After we came down from the 
remained a very evil element to be cleared up m l 

vtSSe 1 ? U true that the ' mountain “Xretl 

eS but Sy had at least possessed courage, whereas 
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Vir.Au rontained the agents and spies who maintained 

cornet with the outside world and sent ^ 

conia^-L w u entered the area. Oun-iunning 

waTSShe^ side line they were engaged in and although 

he was p p g ^ ^ armoury and he 

obviously intended to equip many more of his toUowcm 
S Se weapons, which now repose at the bottom 

of the river. 

This necessarily destroyed much of our evidence 

• f but most of them bolted when they 

heaS that the "old had been taken oyer by the Govern- 
mern and the police dealt faithfully with any that 

remained. 

lr\un and 1 left for the States that winter and it was 

. veJv sad mrtiS with Ranjit who, 1 am afraid, will 
f n ! ns aoain. Ramlakhan returned to his 

village to look atter ttie oia mau i n 

of him ; there are some ties that nothing will breaK. 
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